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Rambler Classic Cross Country Wagon. Available with 2 seats or 3 seats; 4 doors or 5 doors. 


Why no big car...no other compact car 
can match Rambler Excellence 


World's First! New Ceramic-Armored 
muffler or tailpipe will be repaired 30% quieter. —— America’s first 
or replaced without charge by a Ne First Me Pr, die-cast 


Rambler dealer, if it is a cushioned “ 
defective in materials Pd acoustical 4 
or workmanship, forn_@ ceiling of molded 

life of car fiber glass adds 
while original headroom, cuts noise. 


buyer owns it. rg [es] (Rambler Classic 


and Ambassador) 
Rambler fights rust 
like no other 
car. Exclusive 
Deep-Dip 
rustproofing 
—entire body 
is submerged 
up to 
roof. 

















engine block 

on Classic Custom 
saves weight 

for better 

economy and 


easier steering. 
= & 


Stronger, safer! Rambler's Single-Unit 
construction means body-frame is a solid 
welded unit—not bolted—is lastingly 
ys rattleproof. Another big reason why he Car th 
f Rambler resale value is tops. t jat Starteg 










The New World Standard of Basic Excellence 





Three Rambler Sizes to Meet Every Purpose —and Help Every Purse 





Budd wheels deliver— everything 


are 10% stronger ...with no addition in weight, 


Budd-made wheels provide more safety, longer life, 
greater economy for the transportation of almost 
every kind of cargo...from school children to 
ballistic missiles. Nearly 60 million wheels have 
rolled from the Budd plant for trucks, buses and 
off-the-highway equipment the world over. A recent 
Budd development has now produced wheels that 


In metals, electronics and plastics, 
Budd works to make tomorrow...today. 
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no increase in cost ... added evidence that the best 
wheels are built by Budd. Their dependability, econ- 
omy and high standards of quality are one more 
example of the results of Budd’s vast diversification 
in the study, testing and fabrication of metals. 
The Budd Company, Philadelphia 32, Pa. 
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This is the versatile Call Director... ... the latest in pushbutton communications 


Only the Bell System puts 
all these intercom features 


right at your fingertips! 


... adds inside stations to outside calls ++. gives you maximum intercom flexibility 








... Serves your outside and inside needs 


You're looking at the Call Director—a versatile, 
low-cost communications system, in one com- 
pact unit, that will meet all your external and 
internal communications needs. 


We said versatile. You reach your key people 
simply by pushing a button or by dialing just 
a single digit. You can hold calls while making 
others, add an inside extension to an outside 
call, set up six-way telephone conferences. A 
flashing light lets you know if someone tries 
to reach you while you’re talking. The equip- 
ment automatically connects you to “‘busy” 
inside phones when they are free. It gives you 
complete intercom privacy. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


... Sets up six-way telephone conferences. 





... holds a call while you make others 


These are flexible features, changeable as 
your needs change. You can have 18-button 
or 30-button models, in a choice of colors. 

We said low-cost. You don’t invest a penny 
of your own capital. You get expert main- 
tenance—at no extra cost. And this one com- 
pact installation meets all your needs. No other 
expense. No excess equipment to clutter desks. 

Get complete details from our Communica- 
tions Consultant. He knows business communi- 
cations inside-out. His experience, based on 
the Bell System’s 80 years in this field, is yours 
for the asking. Just call your Bell Telephone 
Business Office. No obligation, of course. 





Ask our Communications Consultant about it! 








Taleoiele later: 


In Sight! 
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tape recorder slide projector 
SYNCHRONIZER COMBINATION 


For exciting new home entertainment, 
V-M’s new Slide Projector Synchronizer, 
when used with a V-M Tape Recorder, 
puts new realism in your slide shows. 
Narration, music and pictures are all 
perfectly synchronized automatically! 
You add inaudible slide-change cues to 
tape recorded commentary. On play- 
back, these cues actuate the projector, 
automatically advancing slides at the 
time you selected. 


Unlimited Opportunities For Use in School 
Audio-Visual Departments, Business and Industry, 
Church Work as well as Home Entertainment! 


V-M Automatic Slide Pro- 
jector Synchronizer— 
Model 1412—£ er 


e = t 4 light 





V-M ‘tape-o-matic’ 4- 
Track Stereo Record Tape 
Recorder—Model 722— 







ond plays back 








ore microphones 
ied $259.95* 


*Slightly Higher West 


SEE YOUR V-M DEALER FOR 
A CONVINCING DEMONSTRATION! 


® 
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V-M CORPORATION * 
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BENTON HARBOR, MICHIGAN 





LETTERS 





Kennedy's Cabinet 


or 

The apparent contradiction which Dean 
Rusk resolved for the Rhodes scholarship 
committee—"The eagle on the Great Seal has 
two claws, one with an olive branch and the 
other with arrows”—brings to mind an iden 


tical contradiction in the life of that uni- 
versal genius Leonardo da Vinci. Leonardo 
was a peace-loving man and of great heart 
and charity. He could not bear to see 


trapped animals, and he bought caged birds 


only to set them free. Yet he devised horri 
ble means of wiping out the enemy. He rec- 
onciled the contradiction in this pregnant 
aphorism: “When besieged by ambitious 


tyrants I find a means of offense and defense 
in order to preserve the chief gift of Nature, 
which is Liberty.” 
The adage holds for this very hour 
JuLius SUMNER MILLER 
El! Camino College, Calif 


@ For one of Leonardo’s “horrible 
means of wiping out the enemy” see 
cut.—Ep. 


ur 

Your 
& Co 
men” 


Dillon 
“best 
Ken 


story on Rusk, McNamara, 
really makes them sound like the 
kind of selections President-elect 
wanted for his Cabinet 
CHARLES E. THOMAS 


nedy 


Greenville, $.C 


Sir 

Ihere seems to be some high-level Repub 
lican pouting because Mr. Dillon accepted 
a Cabinet post. As a Republican, I would 
like to comment to the disgruntled that 
Mr. Dillon is, first, an American and, second, 
a Republican; and he will probably serve 
our country well 

FRANK RANAHAN 


Los Angeles 


or 


I was reassured to learn that 
Kennedy 
ment ol 





‘Father Joe 
agrees” with Son Jack's appoint- 
Brother Bobby [as U.S. Attorney 
What's good for Dad is good for 
the country, what? 

HENRI J. BALLERAND 


General | 


Hong Kong 


No, No Nobel 


Sr 


Re Time’s Men of the Year: To the Nobel 


Prize Committee, Time Division, warmest 
thanks 
R. B. Woopwarp 
Erstwhile Non-Nobel- 
Prizewinning Chemist 
Harvard University 
Cambridge, Mass 
@ Time erred, regretfully withdraws 
the Nobel Prize it inadvertently award- 
ed Chemist Woodward.—Eb. 
The New Churches 
Sit 
\ sincere waes hael to your Art editor 
and staff for the coverage of “The New 


Churches”—equally worthy for its research, 
copy, and pictures. 
CHAPLAIN T. J. KLEINHANS 


Sioux City A.B., Iowa 


Sir 

It is significant that two of the six con- 
temporary churches pictured are Lutheran 
| Church-Missouri Synod churches. We have 





TANK 


LEONARDO'S 


most conserva 
progressive In 


been aptly described as the 
tive in doctrine and the most 
architecture. Ludwig Mies van der Rohe 
notwithstanding, it is not technology that 
is building these worship, but it 
is devoted followers of Christ putting tech 
nology to work for the kingdom of God 
Lester H. DUMMER 

Concordia Lutheran Seminary 
Springfield, Il 
Sir 

I am all for 
tectural design, 
structure and 

Symbolism 
abstract design 


houses of 


the new freedom in archi- 
provided it is controlled by 
not dedicated to the exotic 
introduces an element beyond 
and structure. The symbol 
of the cross is the heritage of all Christians 
I find the tilted cross in the interior of the 
Hope Lutheran Church in Daly City, Calif 
disturbing, from the point of view of both 
design and symbolism. It introduces an 
asymmetrical element into an interior that, 
except for the sheathing, is symmetrical. I 
think that a vertical cross would have been 
better design 
FRANK J. ROBINSON 

Boston 


@ The architect wanted the canted 
cross to suggest the upward road to 
Calvary.—Eb. 


Cordial Relations 
Sir 
I have had called to my attention an arti 
cle in Time concerning the appointment of 
the successor to the U.S. Senate of President- 
elect Kennedy [and reporting that Congress 
man McCormack was “angered” by the 
appointment]. Relations between President- 
elect Kennedy and me are very cordial, and 
will continue to be so 
Joun W. McCormack 
Majority Leader 
House of Representatives 


Boston 
Nothing but the Tooth 
or 
Your Dec. 19 medicine article was a fac 


tual report on pedodontics. I trust the pub 
lic will appreciate this educational article on 
dentistry for children as much as the 8,000 
members of the American Society of Dentist- 
ry for Children do. The relief of pain and 
tension in the dental office has long been one 
of the goals in modern dentistry 

James H. Simmons, D.D.S. 

President 

The American Society of 
Dentistry for Children 
Fort Worth 


Sir 

It is true that the so-called “specialty” of 
pedodontics was created partly by default. 
It is also probably true that 20 or more 
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years ago all dentists did not relish treating 
children. However, for at least 20 years, 
dental students have been trained in the 
techniques of working with children. The 
general practitioner of today, as well as the 
pedodontist, deserves a pat on the back for 
acquiring the practical, psychological as well 
as technical skill necessary to treat children. 

Puitip Burwasser, D.D.S., Ph.D. 

Professor of Pedodontics 
Western Reserve University 
Cleveland 
Sir: 

What is so traumatic about the initial 
dental experiences? I am the mother of five 
eminently ‘normal’ children, and I consider 
trips to the dentist the least of my worrie 
Unless the child is a budding neurotic, he 
not going to object to a man with a friendly 
face who only wants to look into his mouth. 

Patricia T. House 








Windsor, Conn. 


Sportsmen 
Sir: 

If American sportsmen (joke) cannot con- 
duct themselves as true sportsmen, viz., the 
most recent tennis fiasco in Australia, let’s 
keep them home and not remove all doubt 
from the rest of the world as to American 
bad manners. 

LINDA CHRISTENSEN 
Howardsville, Va. 
Sir: 

Tennis Players Buchholz, MacKay and 
McKinley are not the only ones that need 
“a swift kick in the pants.” We should start 
with those responsible for allowing these 
“kids” to represent us. 

I would rather have read that an Amer- 
ican shed a few tears after his loss than 
throwing wads of toilet paper around [on an 
airline flight to Sydney] like a two-year-old. 

Neb Caruso 
Saugus, Mass. 


Proud Father 
Sir: 

Rosemary and I are very pleased and 
flattered that you printed the photograph 
of our small city-state. However, I would 
like to mention that this was not our per- 
sonal Christmas card, but one that we sent 
out in behalf of the Asthmatic Children 
Research Institute. Also, our fourth child is 
named Monsita Teresa, not “Theresa.” Please 
forgive my pedantic insistence on correct 
Spanish spelling, but I'm proud of my Latin 
American origins. 

José FERRER 
Beverly Hills, Calif. 
Winnie Ille Pu 
Sir: 

Thanks to you, my goal in Latin is to 
translate Winnie Ille Pu. But unless you 








cease to write such hilarious reviews, I 
shall die of split sides even before I finish 
the first year of Latin. 

Katy REHKOPF 
Williamsburg, Mich. 


Salve: 

Volui comparare Nativitatis causa libel- 
lum unum intitulatum Winnie Ille Pu sed 
oleum et operam perdidi: unum non invenire 
potui; omnia aberant. 

Itaque plus quam L Americanos libellum 
illum expectavisse et delectavisse puto.* 

J.O. RONALL 
New York City 


Sir: 
Et tu, Pu? 
Brit GorDON 
Gardena, Calif. 


The Quiet Methods 
Sir: 

Reference the story on Captains Olmstead 
and McKone in Time, Dec. 12: the De- 
partment of State has repeatedly and in- 
sistently demanded the release of the two 
officers and has raised the matter at the 
highest level in the Soviet government, as 
well as with ranking Soviet officials in Wash- 
ington, Moscow and at the United Nations 
in New York. 

Nevertheless, the Soviets have refused to 
comply with these demands. The State De- 
partment is gravely concerned at the So- 
viet government's continuing detention of 
these two officers in direct defiance of in- 
ternational law and established internation- 
al practice. 

The fact that no publicity has been given 
to some of the State Department's efforts 
does not mean that no action has been taken. 
The State Department's guiding principle 
has been and is to do everything it con- 
siders most likely to result in the release 
of Captains Olmstead and McKone. The 
success of this effort depends on doing cer- 
tain things quietly, 

I can assure you that the State Depart- 
ment is fully aware of the situation of the 
wives and families of these officers and has 
every sympathy for them. They have been 
kept fully informed and, we believe, under- 
stand that the U.S. Government’s efforts are 
directed towards obtaining the release of the 
two officers and are determined by its best 
judgment of the most effective way of ac- 
complishing this. 








ANDREW H. BERDING 
Assistant Secretary of State 
for Public Affairs 
Washington, D.C. 


* Sir: 

I wanted to get the little book Winnie Ile Pu 
for Christmas, but I lost time and trouble: I 
was not able to find one; they were all gone. 

Therefore I think that more than 50 Ameri- 
cans waited for and delighted in that little book, 








Letters to the Editor should be addressed to TIME & LIFE Building, Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N.Y. 


Subscription Rates: U.S. and Canada, 1 year, $7.00; 
Canal Zone, Cuba, Mexico, Panama. Puerto Rico, 
Virgin Islands, rope, Asia, Africa, Australia, 
New Zealand, Pacitic Islands, 1 year, $10.00, All 
other countries, 1 year, $12.50, 


Subscription Service: Charles A. Adams, Genl. Mar. 
Mail subseription orders, correspondence and in- 
structions for change of address to: 

















TIME SUBSCRIPTION SERVICE 
540 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 11, Ilinois 


Change of Address: Send old address (exactly « 
imprinted on mailing label of your copy of Time) 
and new address (with zone number if any)— 
allow three weeks for change-over. 


Advertising Correspondence should be addressed to: 
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Time, Time & Life Building, Rockefeller Center, 
New York 20, N.Y. 

Time INc. also publishes Lire, Fortune, Sports 
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kell; Chairman, Executive Committee, Roy E. 
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Vice Presidents ar RK. Baker, Clay Buck- 
hout, Arnold W. Carlson, Allen Grover, C. D. 
Jackson, Arthur R. Murphy, Ralph D. Paine, 
Jr, P. 1. Prentice, Weston C. Pullen, Jr.; 
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FREE panorama 


when you subscribe to a PANORAMA COLORSLIDE 


THE WONDERFUL WORLDS OF 





YOURS FREE 
Panorama Colorslide Projector 


ere is 3 y fine quality projector that 
lenkdtag hs Sma your own home the full 
magnificence met impress ae after Lines 
orama Colorslides. eloped after yer 
psearc ; Hliant engineering ' 
of research Oe 35mm electric C oloraes 
Projector has several unique advent ce 
It cannot overheat. Theses it needs oe 
sor 7 as aretely silent. Through a 
pecs ily designed lens system you can Be 
oer Taree brilliant, full-color images—just 
a few feet from where you ait. ele 
simple and safe to use that eve 


can operate it. 
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COLORSLIDE TR WEL PROGRAM 
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Morrated by CHARLES BOYER 


SEE IT— HEAR IT— READ ABOUT IT— 


with Panorama Colorslides with Long-playing Records with Panorama Guidebooks 


Each month you receive 32 bril- Each month you receive a 7” Each month you receive a Jarge 
liant, full-color slides which take long-playing 3343 rpm record on (8'2"x 1154") hard-bound, illus- 
you on a different tour or ad- which a distinguished commen- trated guidebook for your libra- 
venture. They are mounted in tator personally guides you on ry. Written by an outstanding 
series which permits them to be your monthly tour or adventure, authority, each contains fasci- 
shown in the correct sequence with appropriate sounds and nating information about that 
by your projector. music in the background. month's subject. 



















The richest kind of FAMILY experience 


Sharing the meaningful and delightful expe- 
riences of Panorama with your children will 
not only broaden your horizons —it will give 
you the wonderful sense of fulfillment that 
comes from knowing you are actively help- 
ing them to know and grow, stimulating 
their imagination and curiosity, instilling 
habits of learning that will help them to 
achieve success in school and later life. 


PIAIN @) RIA IM AY COLORSLIDE PROGRAMS A SERVICE OF COLUMBIA RECORD CLUB 


























COLORSLIDE PROJECTOR 


PROGRAM which brings to life in your home 


TRAVEL, NATURE and SCIENCE, ART 
Tale ih dlalom Creo) (olmm-lalome—tol elated 






Now CHARLES BOYER, EDWARD R. MURROW, 
ARTHUR GODFREY, BURGESS MEREDITH, 
VINCENT PRICE, WALTER CRONKITE, 







take your family on a new sight-and-sound 
adventure every month! 







Here is a fascinating opportunity to widen your family’s 
horizons to a degree you never dreamed possible... in 
an extraordinary new dimension that turns the pursuit 
of knowledge into exciting, shared living color and 
sound adventures at home! Panorama Colorslide Pro- 
grams will thrill you with their brilliant color, realism, 
sweeping scope—the matchless sense of actually “being 
there.” 

You will stroll up the Champs Elysées with Charles 
Boyer; join Edward R. Murrow in front of Fujiyama 
to meet lovely Japanese maidens; attend a Hawaiian 
“luau” with Arthur Godfrey; visit all the places you 
have ever wanted to see, with famous personalities as 
your guides. Or if your preference is Art, you will tour 
the Louvre with Vincent Price and Curator-in-Chief 
Germain Bazin; gain a new understanding of the art of 
Rembrandt, Rubens, Titian, Monet, Van Gogh, Renoir 
—the great artists of every —as the curators of the 
world’s great art museums personally select and de- 
scribe for you the most beautiful and important works 
in their priceless collections. Or you may prefer to ex- 
plore the worlds of Nature and Science with Walter 
Cronkite, Dr. William Burns of The American Museum 
of Natural History, and other eminent scientists and 
authorities, who take you under the seas in an atomic 
submarine, in a rocket ship rushing towards the moon, 
and on many other equally exciting adventures. 


YOU RECEIVE A FINE COLORSLIDE PROJECTOR—FREE 


Upon subscribing to any of the four Panorama Pro- 
grams, you receive, as a FREE introductory gift, an 
electric Colorslide Projector—the result of years of re- 
search! 

Then, each month thereafter, for as long as you 


















remain a subscriber, you will receive 32 colorslides 
which capture the excitement and drama of a thrilling 
real life experience, plus a long-playing record keyed 
to the slides, narrated by Charles Boyer, Edward R. 
Murrow, Arthur Godfrey, Vincent Price, Burgess Mere- 
dith, Walter Cronkite, Basil Rathbone, or some equally 
distinguished commentator. You also receive a hand- 
somely illustrated, hard-bound guidebook, written by 
an expert, which will add authoritative knowledge to 
the exciting adventures you and your family will share. 
Each fascinating monthly Program adventure is avail- 
able to subscribers through the miracle of Panorama 
for only $3.98. 


TRY PANORAMA 10 DAYS FREE 


You may enroll as a Charter Subscriber in the pro- 
gram of your choice: Travel, Nature and Science, Art, 
or the special combined Omnibus program. The Pro- 
jector, Colorslides, Record and Guidebook will be sent 
to you, for 10 days free examination—before you pay 


a penny or even decide to subscribe. Take advantage 
of this special free examination offer. Mail the postage- 
free card today! 





BASIL RATHBONE and other famous personalities 





ENROLL IN ANY OF THESE FASCINATING MONTHLY PROGRAMS 


TRAVEL EXPLORE JAPAN, U.S.S.R., ITALY, MEXICO, etc. 
WITH FAMOUS PERSONALITIES AS YOUR GUIDES! 


Each month a famous com 
mentator takes you to a 
fascinating land. You se 
mous cities, palaces, ar 
ruins explore out-of- 
way corners few tourists ¢ 
see. You hear your narrator's 
comments, plus sounds and 
music of the land. Magnifi- 
cent color views by famous 
photographers and authorit 
tive guidebooks by travel ex 
perts give you an underst and. 
ing of peoples and places that 
only a world cruise could 
duplicate! 


CHARLES BOYER guides you on your 
first trip ““A TOUR OF FRANCE” 


nt As you travel from 
: the bohemian charm 
of Montmartre...to 
the magnificence of 
Notre Dame and 
Mont Saint Michel 

you hear Charles 
Boyer make clear 
why this fascinating 
nation is acclaimed 


“La Belle France"! 







Among The Trips Planned For You Are: 
U.S.S.R. + India + Italy * Hawaii +» Mexico * Greece + Japan 
Spain + England + Brazil * Sweden * Ghana and Nigeria 


and many, many more! 


ENJOY THRILLING NATURE & SCIENCE ADVENTURES 
WITH LEADING SCIENTISTS and COMMENTATORS! 


WALTER CRONKITE guides you on 
your first adventure ““DIGGING FOR 
DINOSAURS” 


You track down the 
fossil of a mighty 
dinosaur, watch as 
nature's most fasci- 
nating “jigsaw puz- 
zie" is put together 
You discover traces 
of a titanic battle of 
the past, see the earth 
as it was 100,000,000 
years ago! 


NATURE & 


SCIENCE 


Each month your fan 


a world-famous 
naturalist on a 
adventure. You 
buried dinosaur 
take a rocket 
moon, explore deer 
sea in an atomic su arine, 
all excitingly described by 
your commentators, and ex- 
plained in rich detail in your 
illustrated guidebooks. Educa- 
tion comes alive as vital fun 
for the whole family! 





s. 





Some of The Exciting Adventures Planned Are: 
Atomic Submarine & Polaris + Animal Babies « Rocket Trip to the Moon 
Reptiles & Amphibians + Under the Microscope * Navajo Indians 


and many, many more! 


TOUR THE WORLD’S GREAT ART MUSEUMS 
WITH DISTINGUISHED EXPERTS! 


VINCENT PRICE guides you thru your 
first museum ““A TOUR OF THE LOUVRE” 
Art connoisseur Vin- 
cent Price and Cura- 
tor-in-Chief Germain 
Bazin point out for 
you the highlights of 
famous paintings by 
Rubens, Rembrandt, 
Titian, Da Vinci, 
Raphael, Vermeer, El 
Greco, Goya and 
many others. 


Typical of The Art Museums You Will Visit Are: 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York + Uffizi, Florence 
Berlin Museum * Toyko Nat’l Museum * Museum of Sao Paulo, Brazil 


and many, many more! 


Each month you tour one of 
the world’s great art muse- 
ums, and hear a famous art 
aut ty describe the mu 
um’s 32 most beautiful paint- 
ings, as you view them! In 
the illustrated guidebooks, the 
curators or directors of the 
museums explain the paint- 
ings so clearly that the “‘mys- 
tery” is taken out of art— 
your family enters a new 
world of art appreciation 

















ALSO A SPECIAL 


YOU ARE THERE 
gliding in a gond 
lown th rand Can 
of Ver 








a “masterpiece 


eeeeeeeeeeeeeeseeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeene 








YOU ARE THERE on 
a fabulous expeditior 
searching for d 
saurs! 











YOU ARE THERE is 
The Louvre : : 
Vv eer's fa 
Lacemaker 








YOU ARE THERE... in 
the Museum of In 
onism, moved 
auguin's Women 
of Tahiti 








This Plan will send you a unit from a different Program 
each month: one month Travel, the next month Art 


, then 


Nature and Science, then Travel again, and so forth. 








Be Sure Your Margarine Is Made from 100% Corn Oil 


Only Fleischmann 


BRINGS YOU THE GOODNESS OF 


100% Corn Oil 


2 DELICIOUS WAYS 






Lightly Salted 


in your grocer's refrigerated case 


Unsalted 


in your grocer’s frozen food case 


Paves 





8. 
oda8 


eauae 


Gussoee 


(UNSALTED) 


(Presently in limited distribution. Highest in polyunsaturates— By the Mokers of Fleischmonn's Yeost 
lowest in sodium of any margarine at your grocers.) 


NOT A MIXTURE OF OILS...100% NATURAL CORN OIL WAS 
THE ONLY OIL USED IN MAKING FLEISCHMANN’S 


UNSALTED LIGHTLY SALTED 


* Lightly salted flavor that millions now enjoy! 
* Familiar golden foil package! 
¢ In your grocer’s refrigerated case! 


* Delicious flavor like the sweet, high-price spread! 
* No salt added—wonderful for salt-free diets! 
¢ Fresh-Frozen—in the green foil package in your 


“eps 7e ' ne 6 . = . ne 
grocer’s frozen food case! Both Fleischmann’s Margarines are made from 100% golden 


corn oil, and have a flavor that’s lighter, more delicate than 


Fleischmann’s Sweet (Unsalted) Margarine has the light, fresh 
margarines made from a mixture of oils. Each tastes so fresh 


flavor you'll love. Because it contains no salt, a natural preserva- 
tive, it’s Fresh-Frozen as soon as it’s made, for flavor protection. and delicious you'll scarcely believe it! 


Ask your doctor about the nutritional benefits of both... 


Fleischmann''s conan oit MARGARINES 
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FORCED FEEDING (CIRCA 1885)* 


A letter from the PUBLISHER 


Gro te§ . Quer 





Old concepts seldom die. But each manure and dead skunks, but Geor- 
week's news is full of new evidence — gia’s biggest moonshiner is a respect- 
unearthed by probing scientists and able (and licensed) businessman. See 
curious journalists to cast doubt on BustNness, Shine On, Georgia Moon. 
some long-honored theories. 

MPERORS are popularly thought 

OR generations, mothers have been to dwell in gilded palaces, but one 

ordering their children to clean up — of the world’s few surviving emperors 
that plate; now medical scientists say has lived for the past 15 years in a 
that Mother's motto might well be concrete air-raid shelter. See ForEIGN 
“Eat less.” See Mepicixe, The Fat News, Emperor's Year. 
of the Land. 








OLITICAL victory is usually ex- 
LAYWRITING is assumed to be pected to be accompanied by 
an art requiring an idea, imagina- spoils. But a landslide triumph in New 
tion and knowledge of life, but in cur- York spoiled everything for the state's 
rent U.S. practice, all the dramatist Democratic bosses. See NATIONAL ArF- 
needs is someone else’s book. See — FAtRS, Kicking the Tiger's Teeth. 
Suow Bustness, The Unoriginals. 
ELLY dancing is often considered 
Mest people think rabbits are one of the lower art forms, but 
gentle, lovable little creatures, many practitioners of Shifte Telli and 
when in fact scientific research shows Karshilama, now enjoying a major re- 
them to be as mean and beastly as vival in the U.S., got their first train- 
they can be. See Science, Rabbitry. ing in church. See SHow BusINEss, 
The Cooch Terpers. 
OONSHINERS _ are _ generally 
thought of as backwoods hill- x From Tix Complete Home Encyclopedia 
billies who sa't their product with lye, of Domestic Life and Affairs. 
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Air Express gets your shipment first on, first off 


When the AIR EXPRESS label goes on your product, it becomes a top priority shipment... handled 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


THE NATION 
The Three-Front War 


At a closed-door session on Capitol Hill 
last week, Secretary of State Christian 
Herter made his final report to the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee on U.S. af- 
fairs abroad. Afterward, Tennessee's Dem- 
ocratic Senator Albert Gore summed it up 
for newsmen. What Herter presented, said 
Gore, was “not a very encouraging re- 
view.” That was something of an under- 
statement in a week when the underlying 
conflict between the West and Commu- 
nism erupted on three fronts. While Com- 
munists were undermining United Nations 
efforts to rescue the Congo from chaos 
two other Communist offensives stirred 
the Eisenhower Administration into emer- 
gency conferences and serious decisions. 

1) CUBA. Hours after a parade of his 
new Soviet tanks and artillery, Dictator 
Fidel Castro suddenly confronted the U.S. 
with a blunt and drastic demand: within 
$8 hours, the U.S. had to reduce its em- 
bassy and consulate staffs in Cuba to a 
total of eleven persons (the 








nbassy staff 
alone totaled 87 U.S, citizens. plus 120 
Cuban employees), President Eisenhower 
held an 8:30 a.m. meeting with top mil- 
itary and foreign-policy advisers, decided 


PARATROOP DRILL ON OKINAWA 
Shifted into neutral. 





to break off diplomatic relations imme- 


diately. “There is a limit to what the 
United States in self-respect can endure.’ 
said the President. “That limit has now 


been reached.” 

Through Secretary Herter, Ike offered 
President-elect Kennedy an opportunity 
to associate his new Administration with 
the breakoff decision. Kennedy, through 
Secretary-designate of State Dean Rusk 
declined. He thus kept his hands free for 
any action after Jan. 20, although reac- 
tion to the break was generally favorable 
in the U.S. and Latin America (see THE 
HEMISPHERE), 

2) LAOS. After a White House huddle 
between the President and top lieutenants 
the Defense Department reacted sharply 
to a cry from the pro-Western govern- 
ment of Laos that several battalions of 
Communist troops had invaded Laos from 
North Viet Nam. “In view of the present 
situation in Laos,” said the Pentagon's an- 
hnouncement we are taking normal pre- 
cautionary actions to increase the readi- 
ness of our forces in the Pacific.” Cutting 
short a holiday at Hong Kong, the air- 
craft carriers Lexington and Bennington 
steamed off into the South China Sea 
accompanied by a swarm of destroyers 
plus troopships loaded with marines. On 
the U.S.’s island base of Okinawa. Task 
Force 116, made up of Army, Navy, Ma- 
rine and Air Force units, got braced to 
move southward on signal. 

But by week's end the Laotian cry of 
Invasion Was read as an exaggeration ( see 
FOREIGN News). and the U.S. was agree- 
ing with its cautious British and French 
allies that a neutralist—rather than a 
pro-Western—government might be best 
for Laos. 

French & Indians. There was a moral 
of sorts in the Laotian situation that said 
much about all other cold-war fronts. Po- 
litical, economic and military experts were 
all agreed that chaotic, mountainous little 
Laos was the last place in the world to 
fight a war—and they were probably right. 
“Tt would be like fighting the French and 
Indian War all over again,” said one mili- 
tary man. But why was Laos the new 
Southeast Asian battleground? 





At Geneva in 1954. to get the war in 
Indo-China settled, the British and French 
gave in to Russian and Communist Chi- 
nese demands and agreed to the setting 
up of a Communist state, North Viet Nam 

which then, predictably, became a base 
for Communist operations against neigh- 
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boring South Viet Nam and Laos. The 
late Secretary of State John Foster Dulles 
considered the 1954 Geneva agreement a 
specimen of appeasement, saw that reso- 
lution would be needed to keep it from 
becoming a calamity for the West. He 
began the diplomatic discussions that re- 
sulted in the establishment of SEATO. 
“The important thing from now on,” he 
said, “is not to mourn the past but to 
seize the future opportunity to prevent 
the loss in northern Viet Nam from lead- 
ing to the extension of Communism 
throughout Southeast Asia.” 

Russian tanks and artillery parading 
through the streets of Havana. Russian 
intrigue in the Congo, and Russian arms 
drops in Laos (using the same Ilyushin 
transports that were used to carry Com- 
munist agents to the Congo) made it 
plain once more that the cold war was all 
of a piece in space and time. Soviet Pre- 
mier Khrushchev sent New Year's hopes 
for peace to President-elect Kennedy, and 
got a cool acknowledgment in reply. Con- 
sidering the state of the whole world, the 
cold war's three exposed fronts did not 
seem terribly ominous; but, in Senator 
Gore's words, it was “not a very encour- 
aging” situation that would confront John 
F. Kennedy on Inauguration Day. 





THE CONGRESS 


Turmoil in the House 

As the 87th Congress began its 
sessions last week, liberal Demo- 
crats were ready for a finish fight 
to open the sluice gates con- 
trolled by the House Rules Com- 
mittee and permit the free flow 
of liberal legislation to the floor. 
rhe liberal pressure bloc (which 
coyly masquerades under the 
name Democratic Study Group) 
had fought the committee be- 
fore. and had always lost. This 
time, they were m 





ich better pre- 
pared and organized, and the 
political climate was favorable. 
They had the unspoken support 

el Kennedy 


ol President-elect \ 
whose own legislative program 





was menaced by the Rules Com- 
mittee bottleneck. And counting 
noses they see *d to have the 
votes to work their will. 

Deadly Deadlock. There were 
two possible methods of breach- 
ing the conservative barriers 
around the Rules Committee: 
1) to pack it with additional lib- 
erals and break the conservative- 
liberal deadlock, or 2) to remove 
one of the conservatives—name- 
ly Mississippi’s 14-term William 
Meyers Colmer (pronounced 
Calmer). Caucusing, the liberals 
decided to go after Colmer 
which actually was the more 
drastic course, since seniority in the 
House is next to godliness. 

A dour, gangling man with a choppy 
gait, Colmer looks younger than his 70 
years, has gradually swung from a mod- 
erate, internationalist position to that of 
a diehard conservative. He is generally 
and initially suspicious of any federal 
project, unless it happens to benefit his 
Gulf Coast constituents. He is, of course 
a segregationist, but he says he has never 
made an “anti-Negro” 
years he has enjoyed his power on the 
Rules Committee. There his vote, along 
with those of Chairman Howard Smith 
the courtly Virginia judge, and the four 
Republican members, could and often did 








speech. For 2¢ 





produce a 6-6 deadlock that blocked far- 
out, Democratic-sponsored welfare legis- 
able to the 
Rayburn-Johnson congressional leader- 


lation (a tactic often acc 





ship to avoid embarrassing votes). 

Equal Treatment. There was sufficient 
pretext to demand Colmer’s ouster: he 
had given his lukewarm support to the 
anti-Kennedy electors in Mississippi. Re- 
prisals are not unheard of in such situa- 
tions, but the recent tendency has been 
for the Congress to forgive its prodigal 
sons. In 1949 the Dixiecrats escaped un- 
scathed after their 1948 rebellion against 
Harry Truman, and in 1957, after Con- 
gressman Adam Clayton Powell cam- 
paigned for Dwight Eisenhower in 1956 
his fellow Democrats did not touch his 
committee assignments, although they did 
strip him temporarily of his patronage. 
In the heat of the anti-Colmer drive last 


14 








SPEAKER RAYBURN 
os 


One precedent went back to 





week, Judge Smith threatened reprisal 
against Powell. Said he: “We will see 
whether whites and Negroes are treated 
the same around here.”) But Speaker 
Sam Rayburn, after huddling in Palm 
Beach with President-elect Kennedy, de- 
cided that this year something had to be 
done about the Rules Committee—and 
that he was the only man who could do 
anything effective. 

In a tense, closed-door session with 
Judge Smith, Rayburn attempted to work 
out a compromise: to add three new 
members to the Rules Committee (two 
Democrats, including one Southerner, and 





COMMITTEEMAN COLMER 
Another went back to Harry. 








one Republican ). Smith flatly re- 
jected the offer, and Mister Sam 
thereupon decided to join the 
rebels. The next morning he sum- 
moned a group of top Democrats 
to his private office and broke 
the news: he would lead the fight 
to oust Colmer, whom he is said 
to regard as “an inferior man.” 

News of Rayburn’s commit- 
ment soon leaked out. When 
Missouri's Clarence Cannon got 
the word, he turned purple. ‘‘Un- 
conscionable! he shouted, and 
rushed off to the Speaker’s Room 
to object: “A dangerous prec- 
edent!”* Cannon, a_ powerful, 
conservative man, brought wel- 
come support to the Smith- 
Colmer forces: as chairman of 
the Appropriations Committee, 
he holds over each member the 
dreadful threat of excluding this 
or that congressional district 
from federal pork-barrel proj- 
ects. Sitting quietly on an equal- 
ly big pork barrel was another 
Judge Smith ally, Georgia’s Carl 
Vinson, chairman of the Armed 
Services Committee. 

Threat of War. As the battle 
raged in the cloakrooms and cau- 
cuses, it became clear that Judge 
Smith could lose. His highest 
count of supporters numbered 72 

and he needed nearly twice 
that number to control the 260- 
member Democratic caucus, The 
liberals, smelling blood, were faced with 
the necessity of winning three big votes— 
in the Democratic Committee on Com- 
mittees, in the full party caucus, and on 
the floor of the House—before they could 
oust Colmer. (One big question: If Col- 
mer was to be purged, what should the 
House do about the other three senior 
Mississippians who supported the mav- 
erick electors?) In all three arenas, they 
seemed certain of victory—especially with 
Sam Rayburn applying his whiplash. 

But in the prospect of winning the bat- 
tle loomed the specter of losing a costlier 
war. If the Southerners were sufficiently 
roused, they could very well cut the 
Kennedy legislative program to ribbons 
from their vantage point of committee 
chairmanships, leaving Sam Rayburn 
leading truncated, unworkable party. 
With that possibility in mind, Arkansas’ 
Wilbur Mills deliberately delayed calling 
a meeting of the Committee on Commit- 
tees, and coolheaded Democrats sought to 
bring Rayburn and Smith together again 











to work out some sort of face-saving com- 
promise. “Here are two old men, mad at 
each other and too proud to pick up the 
phone,” said a House Democratic leader. 
“One wants a little more power, and the 
other doesn’t want to give up any. 


In 1925 Speaker Nicholas Le 








1 Republican Ce men 
tant committee ¢ ‘ nents 
supporting the presidential candidacy of Pro- 
gressive Robert La Follette (four Senators, in- 





cluc La Follette himself, were also stripped 


of their committee rank ) 
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Battle in the Senate 


The Senate launched the 87th Con- 
gress with its own version of an ancient 
liberal-conservative battle, but in con- 
trast with the House’s guerrilla war it 
seemed as pro forma as a Capitol guide's 
speech. Question at issue: How big a vote 
should be necessary to restrict Senate de- 
bate—and thereby cut off legislation- 
delaying filibusters? 

A wide-ranging, bipartisan force—from 
Minnesota’s Democratic Hubert Hum- 
phrey to Massachusetts’ Republican Lev- 
erett Saltonstall—was drawn up against 
a solid phalanx of Southern Democrats, 
who have traditionally used the filibuster 
to stop civil rights bills. New Mexico's 
Clint Anderson offered a resolution to 
change the Senate’s notorious Rule 22 to 
allow three-fifths of the Senators present 
and voting to cut off debate, instead of 
the current hard-to-get two-thirds. Fair 


Dealer Humphrey upped the ante, asked 
cloture power for a mere majority of 
Senators. Georgia’s Dick Russell objected 
politely, and the battle was joined. 

Privately, the liberals admitted that 
the Humphrey amendment had no chance 
of passage. Privately, they also admitted 
that their hopes for Clint Anderson's 
three-fifths modification depended on 
none other than Republican Richard Nix- 
on. In 1957 Nixon delivered a significant 
opinion that a majority of Senators had 
the power to adopt new rules at the be- 
ginning of each new Congress, and that 
any rules laid down by previous Con- 
gresses were not binding. 

Armed with the Nixon opinion, the 
Senate liberals rounded up their slim 
majority and prepared to choke off de- 
bate on the filibuster battle this week. 
Hopefully, the perennial battle of Rule 
22 then would be fought to a settle- 
ment once and for all. 


RULES & ITS RULERS 


REPUBLICANS 
Last Act 


Since Election Day, Vice President 
Richard Nixon had virtually retired—by 
his own wish—from public view. But 
with the convening of the new Congress, 
he was the public man again, presiding 
over the Senate until John Kennedy's 
Inauguration. One day last week, Nixon 
faced a painful constitutional chore that 
required him to officiate at a joint session 
of Congress to hear the official tally of 
the Electoral College Vote, and then to 
make “sufficient declaration” of the elec- 
tion of the man who defeated him in the 
tight 1960 presidential election. Nixon 
fulfilled his assignment with grace, then 
went beyond the required “sufficient dec- 
laration.” 

“This is the first time in 100 years that 
a candidate for the presidency announced 
the result of an election in which he was 


The House’s Key Committee Bows to No Man 


N the gaudy legends of the House Rules Committee, 

Kansas Republican Philip Campbell occupies a niche as 
the crustiest of that committee's traditionally crusty chair- 
men. In the early 1920s Campbell sported a Napoleonic 
curl in the middle of his forehead and had a personality to 
match, using the obstructive powers of the Rules Committee 
to block any legislation that he took a dislike to. When he 
saw fit, Campbell defied a majority of his own committee. 
If other committee members passed a resolution okaying a 
bill for floor action against his wishes, he would exercise a 
personal “‘pocket veto” by putting the bill in his pocket and 
refusing to call up the resolution on the House floor. 

Formidable obstructive powers still repose in the House 
Rules Committee—and in its chairman, if he has enough 
committee votes behind him. Over the years the committee's 
frequent roadblocks have exasperated and angered Presi- 
dents and Congressmen bent on getting programs enacted, 
but its powers have survived unclipped because Rules per- 
forms an indispensable function in the lawmaking process. 
Essentially, the Rules Committee serves as the House's 
traffic-control device, as necessary as traffic lights at big- 
city intersections. The House has 437 members, who among 
them introduce several thousand bills every year. Under an 
old House rule, every member has a theoretical right to 
speak for one hour on every bill that comes to the floor. 
Without firm traffic control, the legislative process would 
swiftly collapse into chaos. To exercise that control, the 
Rules Committee is equipped with powers to 1) decide 
whether a bill gets to the floor at all, 2) fix a maximum 
number of hours for debate on any particular bill, 3) set 
“gag rules” to restrict amendments to pending legislation. 

In keeping with its great powers, Rules has privileges not 
accorded to any other House committee: it can, at any time, 
bring any bill it chooses before the House, and it can meet 
“without special leave” while the House is in session. Large- 
ly through its efforts the House, despite its much larger 
membership, is more efficient than the Senate. 

e 

During the first several decades of the U.S. Congress, the 
Rules Committee had little work and no power. The House 
of Representatives had a manageable number of members 
(65 in the first Congress, in 1789) and a limited range 
of business, so traffic control was not a compelling need. 
But as the membership of the House and the role of the 
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Federal Government expanded, the Rules Committee grew 
in importance and power. From 1858, the Speaker of the 
House was a member of the committee. and ambitious 
Speakers made it an instrument of their own power. Maine's 
Thomas Reed. Speaker in 1889-91 and again in 1895-99, 
used to decide the business of the five-member Rules Com- 
mittee with his two fellow Republicans without even both- 
ering to meet with the two Democratic members. “Gentle- 
men.” he would say, when it came time to inform the Dem- 
ocrats of the decision. “we have decided to perpetrate the 
following outrage.” When a House rebellion in 1929-11 
upset the autocratic rule of Speaker “Uncle Joe” Cannon, 
one of the victorious rebels’ basic reforms was to deprive 
the Speaker of his place on the Rules Committee. 

But the revolt against Cannon left the Rules Committee's 
powers intact. In the 1920s, Democrats grumbled that under 
Republican Chairman Campbell the committee was a “‘cem- 
etery where all Democratic measures are interred.” In 1931 
a Democratic Congressman complained that New York's 
Bertrand Snell, Republican chairman of the Rules Commit- 
tee, was more powerful than the President, since Snell 
could “choke to death any piece of legislation” before it 
got to the floor. 

° 

Despite its curmudgeonly chairmen, Rules used to be fair- 
ly responsive to the will of the majority party; it was the 
minority party that took the beating. But in 1937 came a 
basic change. Franklin Roosevelt, in the midst of his at- 
tempt to pack the Supreme Court, helped Texas Congress- 
man Sam Rayburn win election as Democratic floor leader 
(and heir to the speakership), defeating Rules Committee 
Chairman John O'Connor of New York. for the job, Ready 
to rebel anyway against F.D.R.’s liberalism, three Southern 
Democratic members of Rules, plus Chairman O'Connor, 
started joining up with committee Republicans to bloc” 
New Deal legislation.* Among the rebels: Virginia's Howard 
Worth Smith, now Rules Committee chairman. The 1937 
revolt was the beginning of the conservative coalition that 
has controlled Rules ever since—owing little and giving 
little to the Speaker. 


* In F.D.R.’s famed retaliatory purge attempt in the 1938 elections 
he succeeded in beating O'Connor, though the other Congressmen on 
the purge list won re-election 
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defeated,”"* he said. “Those who lose 
accept the verdict and support those who 
Nixon thereupon offered his ‘‘heart- 
to Kennedy and Johnson. 
House Speaker 


ipplauded, told Nixon it 


ever ap- 


win. 
felt best wishes 
When he had 


sam 


finished 
Rayburn 
was the first speech he had 
plauded during his tenure as House Speak- 
the galleries ex 


ovation that 


er. The Congress and 


ploded with the kind of 


belongs to good loser w makes a 





gracious gesture, 


In the waning days of his spectacular 
B t 









years on Capitol Hill, Nixon was bom- 
barded with offers of jobs from three 
foundations, four universities and schools 
(including the Unive of Chicago) 





and “innumerable” corporations and law 
firms. He has declined them, will return 
to California to then 
back into the 
stumping the nation on behalf of G.O.P. 
candidates. As he things now, he 
probably will not run for Governor ot 
California 1inst Democratic Incumbent 
Edmund (“Pat’) Brown. But Nixon will 
keep himself in the public eye by 


practice law ease 


political scene in 196 


sees 






writing 
in fact 
received hundreds of requests for both in 
the past two months. 

With the endorsement of 34 
voters and the imminent 
Dwight 
ard Nixon is the 
of the Republican 
candidate to be its presidential nominee 
again in four years. But Nixon 
Dick is a hell of a long way from 


articles and making speeches—has 


million 
retirement of 
Rich- 
leader 
Party and the top 


Eisenhower from politics 


acknowledged 


Savs a 
man 
deciding about 1964. 


DEMOCRATS 
Lyndon the First 


During the 
Lyndon 


senator 


swearing-in ceremonies in 


the Senate Baines Johnson, as 
Texas 


lity of taking the 


the duly elected from 
went through the forn 


oath of office. Moments 








ater, as the duly 


elected Vice President of the U.S., he lis 
tened as the clerk read his resignation 
from the Senate. Johnson made a hand 
washing gesture, watched patronizingly 





while an appointed Senator, Millionaire 
William Blakley. was sworn in his stead 
shortly walked out of the chamber to 
revert (but not for long) to the title of 
mister 
As the door to the lob! y swung be 

L.B.J., his successor, Majority Leader 
Mike Mansfield. gathered up his papers 





ind edged into Johnson's front-row 
seat. It 


dence of his new office that 


ibout the only solid evi- 


Mansfield was 


Ss just 











to get. In his new role, or roles 
Johnson will retain and pick up more 
titles and perquisites than a Bourbon 





king. He will cor 
over the Senate Democratic caucuses and 
director of party st \ tradi- 
tionally held by the majority leader, with 
an added $ 0 


help. He was surprised and right grieved 


tinue as presiding officer 


egy 1 job 





-a-year payroll for office 





In 1861 Vice FP 


confirmed the election of his opp« 





Breckinridge 
nt, Abrahan 








Lincoln, 


16 





Vice PRESIDENT NIXON 
With grace and ct 


heers 


to learn that 17 Senators voted against 
this proposal in the Democratic caucus 
because they thought it was an executive 
invasion of the legislative branch. 

Johnson will not only take over the 
Vice President's ornate ceremonial office 
just off the Marble Room plus a roomy 
vice-presidential suite in the old Senate 
Office Building, but will retain his prince- 
ly old majority leader's office in the Cap- 
itol Building 
rine furnishings. Mansfield graciously de- 
cided to keep his cramped old digs on the 
gallery floor. 

In addition to his constitutional duties 
the Senate, Johnson will 


with its gorgeous aquama- 


as President of 





JOHNSON & MANSFIELD 


re perquisites than a king. 





1 member of the National Secu- 
rity Council (thus rating a special mili- 
chairman of the National 
Council and the 
Contracts Com- 
mittee. He will attend Cabinet 


serve as 


lary aide is 





Aeronautics and 
President's 


Space 
Government 


meetings 





nal leaders 
with 


and will cicerone the congres 
at their weekly strategy 
President Kennedy. And. not 
the field of affairs 


meetings 
to neglect 
foreign Johnson has 
been conf ing with Secretaries-designate 
Dean Ru McNamara for 
briefings on the international and military 
situations. In Johnson’s future, according 


to Washington reports. will be early offi- 
to Brazil 


ind Russia. 

NEW ADMINISTRATION 
Parade of Talent 

For weeks the Great Kennedy Recruit- 
ing Drive turned out than one 
draftee a day for the New Frontier—and 
not even an occasional conscientious ob- 
jector slowed the parade of talent into 
front-line jobs. But last week the recruit- 
a booby trap, with every- 





k and Robert 





cial trips 


better 


ers stepped on 
body watching. 

Thanks largely to a speculative story in 
the New York Times, Georgia’s Governor 
Ernest Vandiver suddenly found himself 
pegged as a likely choice for Secretary of 
the Army. The reports said that two pow- 
Senator Richard Russell 
ind Congressman Carl Vinson, were pres- 
suring Kennedy on Vandiver’s behalf. The 
news was as much a surprise to Vandiver, 
who wants to finish out his two remaining 
vears in the statehouse, as it was to Ken- 
nedy himself, who had no intention of 
to the 
ivoid embarrassment all 
at first allowed that Van- 
diver was consideration then 
went through the motions of calling the 
Governor to ask if he would like the job 

but let him nd that the right 


erful Georgians 


naming a segregationist sensitive 
Army job. To 
round, Kennedy 


under 


underst 





inswer Was no,” Vandiver igreeably 
regged o is agreeably, Kennedy 
wrote that when Vandiver finishes his 
tern I hope it will be possible for you 


to join the Administration in position 
of responsibility. 


At week's end 


have his Army Secretary, b 


Kennedy still did not 
the recruit- 








vw drive had filled up nearly other 
top jobs beneath Cabinet level, left anoth- 
er 50 to to go before Inauguration 
Day. Among the happier choices 


John Jay McCloy, 65. director of the 
U.S. Disarmament Administration. Bald, 
isque Banker-Lawyer McCloy, a Repub- 
for doing the 





lican, has a flair ilmost im- 


possible—a characteristic that suits his 
new job of supervising the new Admin- 
istration’s disarmament policy. A gradu- 
ite of Amherst ('16) and Harvard Law 
School, MeCloy began his Government 


life at the edge of World War II. After re- 
his Manhattan law 


signing trom practice, 





A ploy similar to that used on Chicago's aging 
Negro Representative William Dawson, 
boomed for Postmaster General. To 

soothe the feelings of a valuable political ally, 
Kennedy made the offer, but Dawson knew that 


a refusal would be quite in order 
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he became a troubleshooting assistant to 
the Secretary of War, worked in the dis- 
tinguished circle that included General 
George C. Marshall, Robert A. Lovett, 
James Forrestal. Robert Patterson. His 
war duties done, McCloy went briefly 
back to law, but in 1946 he agreed to 
place the disorganized International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development on 
its financial feet. McCloy’s dictatorial 
methods won no friends among his fellow 
bank directors, but when Harry Truman 
drafted him for High Commissioner to 
Occupied Germany (1949-52), the bank 
had an operational profit. In Germany, he 
helped an ex-mayor named Konrad Ade- 
nauer lead West Germany toward its new 
prosperity. McCloy then returned to pri- 
vate life as chairman of the Chase Nation- 
al (later Chase Manhattan) Bank but 
served as an unofficial, unpaid adviser on 
disarmament problems to the late John 
Foster Dulles. 

McGeorge Bundy, 41. special assistant 
to the President for National Security Af- 
fairs. Bostonian Bundy’s first claim to 
public attention came in 1948 when he 
helped write the memoirs of old friend 
Henry L. Stimson, for whom Bundy’s fa- 
ther had worked in the War Department 
during World War II. Later he became 
the only Yaleman ever to serve as dean 
of arts and sciences at Harvard, was long 
best known in the Yard for his trenchant 
course on the U.S. in world politics. 
Bundy, a liberal Republican, admires the 
foreign policy views of his close friend 
(and father-in-law of Brother William 
Bundy), Democrat Dean Acheson. He ed- 
ited a volume of Acheson's public papers. 
once noted that the former Secretary of 
State was right not to turn his back on 
Alger Hiss, adding that “Hiss could have 
been a little more grateful.” For that kind 
of comment, Bundy had a run-in or two 
with the late Senator Joe McCarthy, who 
tried to get William Bundy fired from a 
CIA job. Another old foe is Massachu- 
setts’ ex-Governor Foster Furcolo, who 
denounced Bundy as “completely unqual- 
ified” for Government service—obviously 
in response to Bundy’s 1958 gubernato- 
rial campaign attacks. But Kennedy had 
other views, gave him the tough assign- 
ment of planning long-range policy for the 
National Security Council. 

Charles J. Hitch, 51, Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense (comptroller). Bow-tied 
Scholar Hitch has been chief of econom- 
ics research at California's highbrow Rand 
Corp. since 1948, two months ago was 
named director of the corporation's over- 
all research program. He has published 
three brain-cracking books (the latest: 
last year’s The Economics of Defense in 
the Nuclear Age). At Rand, Hitch has 
been in charge of thinking out the eco- 
nomic implications of cold war military 
problems and weapons systems—an as- 
signment so close to his new job as De- 
fense’s financial watchdog that he says, 
“It won't be a change of work but a 
change of responsibility.” 

Roger Warren Jones, 52, Deputy Un- 
der Secretary of State for Administration. 
Conscientious, Connecticut-born Roger 
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Jones took a temporary civil service job 
in Washington in Depression-dreary 1933 
to help pay for a Ph.D. in English lit- 
erature that would launch him on a teach- 
ing career. He has yet to find time for 


that doctorate. A talent for staffwork 
hoisted him up through civil service ranks 
to its top-level GS-18 rating before he 
stepped out of ranks in 1958 to become 
assistant director of the Budget Bureau. 
Two years ago Dwight Eisenhower named 
him chairman of the Civil Service Com- 
mission, “God and the Government,” 
Jones once noted, “have been very, very 
good to me.” 

James Tobin, 42 and Kermit Gordon, 
44, members of the Council of Econom- 
ic Advisers. Shy, brilliant, three-degree 
(A.B., M.A., Ph.D.) Harvardman Tobin is 
Sterling Professor of Economics at Yale 
and a specialist in statistical analysis of 
consumer purchasing. A believer in fed- 
eral spending, he stands in economic 
thinking just a slight twist to the right of 
Council Chairman Walter Heller. Rhodes 
Scholar Gordon—the fourth Rhodes schol- 
ar for the New Frontier team, after Dean 
Rusk, Treasury Under Secretary Robert 
Roosa, Charles Hitch—also did graduate 
work at Harvard, took leave from his pro- 
fessorship at Williams College last Jan- 
uary to be director of economic develop- 
ment and administration for the Ford 
Foundation, Another academic liberal, 
Democrat Gordon has specialized in inter- 
national economics. 


THE ECONOMY 


Advice from Activists 

President Eisenhower has steadfastly 
preferred to call the current economic sit- 
uation a “readjustment,” but John Ken- 
nedy has already declared it to be a “re- 
cession.” If recession it is, Kennedy will 
suffer from no lack of advice on how to 
cure it. for he is surrounding himself with 
a luminous little galaxy of economists 
from the “activist” school that believes in 
blunt talk, Government-inspired growth 
rates, and far-out federal measures to 
prime the pump. Last week the advice was 
raining down to the steady beat of one 
theme: more Government spending, con- 
spicuously including deficit spending. 

National Warning. At Kennedy's re- 
quest, a task force of economists headed 
by M.I.T. Professor Paul Samuelson, one 
of Kennedy’s most trusted counselors, de- 
livered a thick report which warned that 
1) the slump is bad, and 2) it could very 
easily grow worse, with unemployment 
topping the post-World War II peak of 
74%. Among other things, it urged fat 
federal unemployment subsidies to guar- 
antee every jobless worker at least 50% 
of his wages for 39 weeks; big Govern- 
ment spending programs for health, wel- 
fare, urban renewal, school buildings and 
teachers’ salaries; more construction of 
highways, post offices, military bases, etc. 
Cost: “$3 billion to $5 billion.” 

Yet on top of this cake was some frost- 


Ge CAPITAL NOTE xk 
Behind the Scenes 


Boos for Bobby 


Mail to Democratic National Headquar- 
ters has run nearly 100 to 1 against the 
appointment of Bobby Kennedy as At- 
torney General, while weightier Cabinet 
choices, ¢.g., Dean Rusk for Secretary of 
State, have hardly drawn a postcard of 
comment either way. Bobby has been told. 
He will take great pains to watch his step. 


Ready Recruits 

University professors and union leaders 
have been among the most eager to serve 
in the new Administration. Reasons, ac- 
cording to a Kennedy talent scout: pro- 
fessors find the money attractive, labor 
men want to infiltrate and wield admin- 
istrative power. 


Treasured Security 


Ever since Florida cops caught the New 
Hampshire postal clerk who intended to 
blow himself up in Kennedy's presence 
(Time, Dec. 26), the President-elect has 
reluctantly begun to pay more attention 
to the security advice of his Secret Service 
guards, now holds them in new esteem. 


Soapy’s Second Thought 

Fortnight ago “Soapy” Williams, the 
new Assistant Secretary of State for Afri- 
can Affairs, canceled his plans for a pre- 
inaugural inspection trip of Africa, ex- 


plaining that “the press of business” in 
Michigan had kept him home. The fact: 
Soapy, as a mere Governor, did not yet 
qualify for free military or State Depart- 
ment transportation, would have to travel 
around Africa at his own expense. Neither 
Millionaire Williams nor the debt-ridden 
Democratic National Committee were pre- 
pared to put up an estimated $70,000 to 
foot the bill. 


Fallout in Minnesota 


The appointment of Minnesota’s Gov- 
ernor Orville Freeman as Agriculture Sec- 
retary was strongly opposed by his life- 
long friend and political ally, Minnesota's 
Senator Hubert Humphrey. The night be- 
fore Kennedy decided to name Freeman, 
Humphrey—who had backed Missouri 
Farmers Association President Fred Hein- 
kel for the job—strongly protested the 
presidential choice. Kennedy was not 
impressed, 


No Time for Charlie 


One jobless Democrat likely to be left 
behind in the march to the New Frontier 
is Oregon’s rambunctious ex-Congressman 
Charles O. Porter. Defeated in a third- 
term bid last November, Porter swiftly 
submitted his “qualifications” for 23 dif- 
ferent patronage jobs to the Democratic 


National Committee. Admits Porter: 
“They haven't given me the time of day.” 
17 
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ing that would appeal to many a_busi- 


nessman. Samuelson recommended that if 


business worsens and it becomes necessary 
to open a “second line of defense.” Con- 
gress should rev up consumer spending by 
cutting personal income tax rates by three 
or four percentage points for one and all 
through the end of 1961, and by giving 
power to the President to extend the re- 
duction through the end of 1962. Bucking 
the liberals’ demands for easier money, 
Samuelson held firm against broadly lower 
interest rates (but urged a 446 maximum 
on mortgages to stimulate housing), lest 
even more gold flow out to countries 
where rates are attractively high. With 
that said, he did a reverse on Eisenhower 
Administration monetary policy, which is 
disciplined by the realities of the gold 
drain and competitive world trade: “It is 
unthinkable that a responsible Adminis- 
tration can give up its militant efforts 
toward domestic recovery 
limitations imposed on it by the inter- 
national situation.” 

Kennedy was deeply impressed by the 
report, viewed it as a fundamental docu- 
ment on broad economic policy for the 
early stages of his Administration, One 
line in particular caught his eye: “He 
misreads the role of confidence in eco- 
nomic life who thinks that denying the 
obvious will cure the ailments of a mod- 
ern economy.” Kennedy studied it, looked 
up from the report and told Samuelson, 
“That's well put.” 

Regional Redevelopment. Illinois Sen- 
ator Paul Douglas, another professional 
economist, unfurled a new plan drawn up 
by his Kennedy-appointed task force for 
aid to depressed areas. 

Douglas figures that the Government 
has the responsibility not simply to give 
stop-gap aid, but to permanently revital- 
ize the nation’s 20-odd major depressed 
areas and dozens of smaller ones, peopled 
by some 15 million Americans, by attract- 
ing new industry and changing the histor- 
ic economic bases of the areas. Besides 
proposing a $389.5 million depressed-areas 
bill and a plan for doubling the amount 
of surplus food distributed to depressed 
areas, Douglas saw a longer-range pro- 
gram of federal grants to unemployed 
workers, broad regional redevelopment 
programs, and substantial local public- 
works projects that might even include 
creation of a Youth Conservation Corps. 
Cheek by jowl with Douglas in Palm 
Beach, Kennedy told the press that aid to 
depressed areas should be assigned “the 
most important domestic priority.” 

Loans & Grants. Back in the cold. 
realistic climate of Washington, Kenne- 
dy’s aides made clear that he is willing— 
and able—to go only a small way toward 
Douglas’ goals. Kennedy will probably 
double the surplus-food distribution by 
executive order (to about $18 worth per 
month for a needy family of four). But 
he is wary of direct federal grants to aid 
the unemployed, and he has little taste 
now for Douglas’ public-works ideas. As 
for area redevelopment, Kennedy would 
push the bills hoppered last week in the 
House and Senate; each provides $300 
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because of the 





Albert Fenn—Lir 


SENATOR DovuGLas & UNEMPLOYED 
What Paul wants he won't get. 


million in loan funds and $89.5 million in 
grants to help attract industry. 

Twice Ike had vetoed virtually the 
same measure, contending that it gave too 
little planning responsibility to local citi- 
zens, and that it committed the Govern- 
ment to lend about $2 for every $1 put up 
by local and private groups. (The Repub- 
licans had wanted to reverse those pro- 
portions to $1 to $2, limit the funding to 
something between $50 million and $180 
million.) Under Kennedy, the Democrat- 
ic bill is bound to breeze through. But to 
head off conservative howls, many a Ken- 
nedy man last week talked of limiting 
spending during the first year to $150 
million—much closer to what Ike wanted 
than what Douglas wants. 

Two more presidential task forces re- 
ported to Kennedy last week 
@ Hovsinc: A group headed by Joseph 
P. McMurray, former New York State 
housing commissioner recommended a 
program including $500 million a year for 
college housing loans, $650 million a year 
for urban renewal, big subsidies for low- 
income housing, a step-up in Federal 
Housing Administration authorizations 
and liberalized terms, a new Cabinet-level 
Department of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment. a loan fund for suburban 
planning, aid for mass transit, etc. Cost 
of the package: not disclosed. 

@ Epucation: Purdue University’s Pres- 
ident Frederick Hovde offered a report 
urging the new Administration to make 
loans and grants totaling $9.2 billion over 
the next four years—some $2.3 billion a 
year—to build schools, boost teachers’ 
salaries, and generally improve the level 
of education in public schools and public 
and private colleges. “Anything less,” re- 
marked Dr. Hovde, “would not be signif- 
icant.” Said Kennedy dryly: “I don’t 
know whether we have the resources im- 
mediately to take up the whole program.” 














ARMED FORCES 
Change & Range 


Both the Army and Air Force pro- 
duced prototype versions of new weapons 
last week—just in time to make an im- 
pression on congressional budgeteers who 
will soon be drawing a bead on armed 
forces expenses. 

@ The Air Force rolled out its first B-;2H 
bomber, designed to serve as a launch- 
ing platform for four long-range (1,000 
miles), air-launched Skybolt missiles. The 
airplane itself is powered by eight new 
Pratt & Whitney turbofan engines, 
has a range of niles, will be able 
to launch its atom-tipped Skybolts without 
having to make deep, dangerous penetra- 
tions into hostile airspace. The B-52- 
Skybolt weapons system will have one 
advantage over ground-launched rockets 
it can be recalled at any time before it 
reaches the release point for its birds. 

@ The Army demonstrated a cheap ($30), 
light (43 Ibs.) tank killer: a one-man 
bazooka with an expendable plastic firing 
tube. Each firing tube may be used several 
times, and a G.I. can carry at least five 
of its rocket charges. Every bit as power- 
ful as the two-man, 20-lb., $175 bazooka 
it is meant to replace, the “XM-72 Rock- 
et Grenade” is a companion piece for 
the foot soldier's g0-mm. recoilless rifle. 
Between the two, says the Army, ground 
outfits will have the antitank weapons 
they need. “We hope to issue them like 
hand grenades.” 


IDAHO 


Runaway Reactor 

Early in the subzero night, alarms 
flashed in three fire stations dotted across 
the lonely Idaho Falls test site of the U.S. 
Atomic Energy Commission. Fire crews 
raced toward the gloomy silo housing the 
experimental nuclear reactor that the 
Army calls SL-1 (Stationary Low No. 1), 
suddenly ground to a halt at the silo door 
when their detection equipment registered 
lethal radiation. Lead-suited rescue work- 
ers took over, but inside the reactor room 
radiation was up to 1,000 roentgens an 
hour (450 is a man-killing dose). They 
could stay inside for just a few moments 
at a time—long enough to haul out one 
man who still showed signs of life. Mo- 
ments later he was dead. Two others were 
ilready beyond help, their bodies shat- 
tered by an explosion that had wrecked 
the reactor. 

The SL-1, designed to supply heat and 
power for Arctic DEW-line outposts, had 
been running successfully and efficiently 
for 24 years, had been shut down for 
overhaul for two weeks. It was equipped 
with every built-in safeguard, every “fail 
safe’ device known to science. What went 
wrong with SL-1? Although technicians 
could stay in the building for only brief 
periods. everything they saw suggested 
that the impossible had happened: the 
reactor had suddenly boiled up in a run- 
away atomic reaction. In thousandths of 
a second, its water coolant had been 
turned into superheated steam that rup- 
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tured the reactor tank. Best guess was 
that some of the cadmium control rods 
(which are inserted to stop the nuclear 
reaction) had somehow been lifted out of 
position, 

The answer to the explosion was more 
than a matter of passing interest. Private 
light and power companies believe that 
atomic power will never be economically 
feasible unless reactors can be built close 
to cities to reduce power transmission 
costs. Many a city is chary about admit- 
ting this forerunner of the atomic future. 
As they searched for explanations, AEC 
agents ran up against another sorrowful 
problem of the atomic age: What to do 
with the bodies of Seabee Electrician 
Richard Legg, 26, Army Specialist John 
Byrnes III, and Army Specialist Rich- 
ard McKinley, 27? Since they will long 
be radioactive, they will have to be buried 
in lead coffins in some secluded area or 
consigned to the sea. 








Asso 
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York County District Attorney Frank 
Hogan. After Hogan and other Demo- 
crats were clobbered, bands of anti-De 
Sapio reformers in New York City clus- 
tered around aging Eleanor Roosevelt. 
former Governor Herbert Lehman, and 
former Air Force Secretary Thomas Fin- 
letter (who had been done out of the sen- 
atorial nomination by De Sapio). They 
came within an ace of defeating De Sapio 
for the leadership of his home district in 
Greenwich Village, and they upended sev- 
eral De Sapio candidates in last year’ 
primaries. They had Jack Kennedy's ear 
from the start, because Kennedy sorely 
wanted (and ultimately got) Stevenson- 
minded Eleanor Roosevelt's endorsement. 

Within weeks after the election, word 
went out from the Kennedys that De 
Sapio & Co. must go. To take the teeth 
out of the Tammany tiger, the Kennedys 
cut off De Sapio’s federal patronage. Run- 
of-the-mill jobs are now being dispensed 








Marthe Holmes 
FELT WAGNER 


haberdasher whose main claims to fame 
are that he 1) sold suits to De Sapio ($75 
to $90), and 2) gave a free set of duds to 
every ballplayer who hit his advertising 
billboard in the old Ebbets Field. To re- 
place Stark, nominate the clean-up-mind- 
ed deputy mayor—Felt. 
@ That done. Wagner could make the 
race for re-election this year, with Felt as 
his running mate and reform support, and 
probably win. The plan calls for him to 
step down soon after, leaving his job to 
Felt and plucking for himself a ripe Ken- 
nedy ambassadorship (rumored: Ireland 
or Israel) or a new Cabinet post (ru- 
mored: Secretary of Urban Redevelop- 
ment), As a leading reform Democratic 
officeholder said: “Wagner is neither a 
strong man nor a decisive person. A fed- 
eral appointment is logical for him.” 
Tarnished Knight. The big question 
was whom to choose to lose to Rockefeller 
in 1962. (The most hopeful Democrats 





“torial Porade As 
De Sapio PRENDERGAST 


To the victors belonged the back of the victor's hand. 


NEW YORK 
Kicking the Tiger's Teeth 


In the rosy afterglow of Jack Kenne- 
dy’s 400,000-vote landslide in New York, 
the state’s bread-and-butter Democratic 
bosses confidently presumed that they 
would get their just desserts. But by last 
week it was clear that they were getting 
the back of Kennedy's hand. His victory, 
Kennedy figured, underscored New York's 
latent Democratic strength, emphasized 
the party's weakness in failing to win re- 
cent statewide elections. And the Kenne- 
dy forces have a vital stake in repairing 
that weakness: they want to cut Gover- 
nor Nelson Rockefeller down to size when 
he comes up for re-election in 1962. 

“If we can do this,” said one top New 
York Kennedy man, “we will weaken 
Rockefeller’s presidential chances in ‘64. 
But if the party is torn asunder for two 
or three more years, we might very well 
lose the state—and the election—in “64.” 

Promised Purge. New York’s Demo- 
cratic Party has been torn asunder since 
the state convention of 1958. Principal 
ripper was National Committeeman Car- 
mine Gerard De Sapio, the dark-specta- 
cled Tammany Hall sachem who out- 
raged most fellow Democrats and voters 
by dictating the selection of the party's 
candidate for the U.S. Senate race, New 
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through Congressman Eugene Keogh of 
Brooklyn and Charles Buckley, boss of 
The Bronx, while applicants for higher 
jobs must call upon Bobby Kennedy 
or Brother-in-Law Sargent Shriver. The 
Washington tactics produced the desired 
results. New York's Mayor Robert Wag- 
ner pushed Old Friend De Sapio to arm's 
length, last week huddled with Reformer 
Lehman, gave word that he would strive 
to purge De Sapio. 

The reformers’ timetable goes like this: 
G Bounce fumbling State Chairman Mi- 
chael Prendergast, replace him and De 
Sapio with men acceptable to the reform- 
ers. (Prendergast had incurred Kennedy's 
fury during the campaign by publicly 
snubbing Lehman and Mrs. Roosevelt as 
they sat on a platform with Kennedy at 
a massive rally. Recalls a Kennedy aide: 
“Jack apologized to them on the spot. 
Unfortunately, Mrs. Roosevelt's hearing 
aid was turned off at the time. But Leh- 
man explained to her later.) 

g Pick a tough, independent deputy may- 
or who would scour up the 20-odd head- 
lined scandals that have tarnished Wag- 
ner’s purchasing department, police de- 
partment, etc. Already approached for 
the job: able City Planning Commission 
Chairman James Felt, who likes the idea. 
@ Dump City Council President Abe 
Stark, a kindly but ineffectual Brooklyn 











doubt that Rocky's lead can be cut below 
250,000.) Front-running candidate was 
Franklin D. Roosevelt Jr.—if he could 
ever live down his reputation as 1) a 
Stork Club playboy, 2) a lackluster can- 
didate who lost by 173,000 votes when 
he ran for state attorney general in 1954, 
and 3) a lawyer who once accepted a fee 
from Dominican Dictator Rafael Trujillo. 
To shine up Roosevelt, Kennedy has dis- 
cussed naming him to an eye-catching 
assistant secretaryship or a place on the 
Civil Rights Commission. “F.D.R. Jr. is 
a highly debatable white knight to try to 
send in,” mutters one top Kennedy man. 
“But he is ambitious and willing.” 

While the tigers of Tammany battled 
with the lions of reform, Republicans 
watched the spectacle with unmitigated 
glee. Said Arizona’s Senator Barry Gold- 
water to a Washington audience: “In a 
savage civil war now raging in New York 
State between the forces of Carmine De 
Sapio and the agrarian reformers of Elea- 
nor Roosevelt, our party believes that it 
is in America’s best interest to remain 
neutral. We entreat you, therefore, Mr. 
Kennedy, not to lend-lease or supply ei- 
ther side with enough arms or patronage 
for a decisive victory either way. If this 
fight can be kept going through 1962, we 
can re-elect Nelson Rockefeller as Gov- 
ernor without much difficulty.” 
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MosLeM VOTER 
No was a blow. 


FRANCE 


Days of Decision 

Those who vote no, cried Charles de 
Gaulle, “refuse to have the problem of 
Algeria ever resolved by France. To ab 
stain is to choose impotence for France. 
But to vote ves “is to want France to win 
in Algeria, for Algeria, with Alge in the 
cause of peace and reason.” His earnest 
personal appeal last week went out over 
nationwide radio and TV: “Men of France 
it is to me you are going to give your an- 
swer. I need—yes. I need—to know what 
is in your hearts and minds. In truth 
who is not aware of it?—the matter is be- 
tween each woman and man of France 
and myself.”’ 

Some had already answered. European 
activists in Algiers scrawled two-foot slo- 
ins on walls: “Say no to the monster!” 











o to Judas Iscariot!” Gutters were 
choked with ripped-up posters supporting 
De Gaulle. In the surrounding towns 
armed Europeans threatened to shoot 
Gaullist bill posters if they did not take 
to their heels. 

Mixed Views. In France itself, the 
Communists, the right-wing followers of 
Jacques Soustelle and the army leadership 
found themselves on the same side: all 
said they would vote no. Voting yes were 
the socialists and the conservatives, the 
faithful Gaullist U.N.R. and Roman Cath 
olic intellectuals. The government poured 
$2,000,000 into the campaign, but when 
Premier Michel Debré spoke at a public 
meeting, he was mobbed by angry sup- 
porters of both yes and no. Thereafter 
he spoke to audiences composed mostly 
of policemen. 

In Algeria, the voting was by zones and 
was spread over three days to guarantee 
maximum control. The rebel F.L.N. or- 
dered Moslems to abstain, emphasized 
their point by shooting dead the Moslem 
director of a polling place. In a few vil- 
lages, like Djemaa Saharij, Moslems re- 
fused to budge from their homes. At 
Gueltet, F.L.N. raiders shot up a crowd 
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of Moslems waiting to vote and were 
driven off by French troops. The cost: 
eleven dead. In Mila, the French opened 
fire on a band of Moslems waving the 
green-and-white F.L.N. flag and _ killed 
four. Army trucks brought throngs of 
Moslems from the countryside to the 
polls. Asked why she was voting. a Mos- 
lem woman answered, “I don’t know. The 
soldiers told me to.” But with the big 
cities still to report, the first two days of 
balloting in Algeria showed a satisfactory 
70°, turnout. 

Clear Warning. Few could make sense 
of the involved and rhetorical proposi- 
tions on which they were asked to vote. 
But De Gaulle had asked for a clear vote 
of confidence from the people a personal 
plebiscite which would give the prior con- 
sent of France to his future acts—whether 
he negotiated with the rebel F.L.N. 
whether he did not, or whether he tried to 
set up an Algerian Algeria on his own. On 
New Year's Eve, De Gaulle had warned 
that “if the reply of the country were 
negative or indecisive because the majority 
was small or because it was marked by 
many abstentions—you well know what a 
blow this would be for me. preventing me 
from carrying out my task. 

Most Frenchmen took that as a clear 
warning: as he had done once before in 
1946, when displeased with Frenchmen 
President Charles de Gaulle might simply 
resign his high position and go quietly back 
home to Colombey -les-Deux-Eglises. What 
then? Not the least of the anomalies of 
present-day France is that under the con- 
stitution of the Fifth Republic. De 
Gaulle’s place would be taken by the pres- 
ident of the French Senate; Gaston Mon- 
nerville, a 64-year-old Negro from I 
Guiana. 
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PRESIDENT DE GAULLE 
Yes was aon answer. 


LAOS 
Partially False Alarm 


With no weightier weapon than the 
press communiqué, Laos’ rattled politi- 
cians managed to convince the world last 
week that the brink of war was near. 
“Foreign forces of North Viet Nam have 
attacked.” cried the Laotians. “An esti- 
mated strength of six battalions.” Next 
day Information Minister Bouavan No- 
rasingh announced dramatically that the 
northern provincial capital of Phongsaly 
had just fallen, though “our troops fought 
to the last bullet.” Who had captured 
Phongsaly? Bouavan stared at the ceiling 
for a moment and answered: “The Viet 
Minh and the Chinese Communists.’ With 
no way of knowing what was actually 
going on along the remote frontier, the 
U.S. took the news with a grain of salt 
but alerted its Pacific striking force. 

All that had actually happened in 
Phongsaly was that the local army com- 
mander was out of sorts with the govern- 
ment and in a sulk had turned off his 
radio set. When Vientiane noted that 
radio contact had been broken off, the 
government assumed the worst. As for 
the Communist “invasion” itself, that 
story apparently originated when two bat- 
talions of North Vietnamese gathered near 
the border one dark night, set up an eerie 
howl and fired their weapons in all direc- 
tions, touching off blind panic at the 
Laotian garrison in the nearby town of 
Nonget. It all brought memories of July 
1959, when Laos cried invasion but could 
not produce a single Viet Minh prisoner 
when the U.N. sent an inspection team. 

Two Men. But if world war was not 
it hand, little Laos was nonetheless locked 
in a dangerous power struggle between 
East and West. By week's end the pos- 
sibility of a real explosion had made the 
U.S.’s allies so nervous that the U.S. re- 








luctantly abandoned its long struggle to 
maintain pro-Western rule in Laos and 
started working instead to make the coun- 
try a neutralized buffer zone. 

For months each side has had a man in 
Laos. The Russians back Captain Kong 
Le, an ebullient paratrooper who captured 
Vientiane back in August with a battalion- 
sized coup. The U.S.’s man was General 
Phoumi Nosavan, a cautious soldier who 
four weeks ago chased Captain Kong Le 
out of Vientiane and installed the govern- 
ment of Premier Boun Oum, an easygoing 
prince from southern Laos. 

Quick Lift. After losing the battle for 
Vientiane, Kong Le led the remnants of 
his battalion north to the jungle town of 
Vang Vieng. The Russians began an air- 
lift from Hanoi to drop him supplies, 
and he picked up reinforcements from 
the Communist Pathet Lao guerrillas, who 
roam freely through back-country Laos. 
Last week. while the attention of the 
world (and the Laotian army) was di- 
verted by the supposed invasion from 
orth Viet Nam, Russian Ilyushins 
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A howl across the border. 


slipped into a newly bulldozed airstrip 
at Vang Vieng, picked up Kong Le, 400 
of his men and about 300 tons of supplies 
and dropped the whole load on the stra- 
tegic Plaine des Jarres, a broad plateau 
that commands north central Laos (see 
map). Kong Le’s first step was to capture 
an airstrip to handle the Ilyushins, Next 
he captured the town of Xiengkhouang. 

The Russians kept flying in supplies— 
and probably a few Vietnamese officers 
and technicians as well. In a stiff protest. 
the U.S. State Department released a list 
of 184 observed sorties over a two-week 
period and included the serial numbers of 
nine Soviet Ilyushin-14 planes that had 
been on the Hanoi-Laos run. Five of the 
planes, said the U.S., had been involved 
in the earlier “clandestine” operation by 
the Soviets in the Congo. Added a State 
Department spokesman: “If you were to 
conclude that the Russians have a special 
force for dealing with troubled areas, I 
wouldn't disagree with you.” 

Reluctant Stalemate. By his one swift 
Russian-aided move, Kong Le had virtual- 
ly cut the country in two and was poised 
to strike either south toward Vientiane 
or north toward the royal capital of 
Luangprabang. But he was outmanned by 
the larger government garrisons and 
seemed content to fight minor patrol 
actions. Nor did General Phoumi seem 
anxious for a battle to the death. 

As an uneasy stalemate settled in, the 
U.S. reluctantly dropped its hopes of a 
clear-cut military solution in Laos. The 
British and French thought the U.S. had 
already gone too far with its plentiful 
supplies of weapons and Central Intel- 
ligence Agency advisers to General 
Phoumi. The truculent Russian airdrops 
convinced the nervous U.S. allies that, if 
pushed too hard, the Soviets might just 
be willing to start another Korea, this 
time using North Vietnamese to do the 
fighting. Equally weighty advice came 
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from the Pentagon, whose planners found 
the prospects dismaying. With no seaport, 
jet airfields or railroad, with only 500 
miles of all-weather roads (the main road 
between Vientiane and the outside world 
runs along the. Mekong, is under water 
six months of the year), backward Laos 
is an ideal buffer zone but a terrible 
battleground. 

The Victim. And there was no sign 
that the U.S. would be recognized as 
fighting the people's cause. Of Laos’ 
2,000,000 inhabitants, only about half are 
ethnic Lao, who inhabit the fertile river 
valleys and the seats of government. But 
the tribal groups in the hills and remote 
jungle have never knuckled under to any 
central government. The Kha of the south 
still offer up human sacrifices at their 
marriage feasts, traditionally choosing as 
victim the grandfather of the bride. 

The tribes resent the more aifluent Lao 
and with some reason, since virtually none 
of the $300 million in U.S. aid has ever 
trickled out of the pockets of the Vien- 
tiane politicians and into the poorer sec- 
tions. The Pathet Lao Communists have 
played shrewdly on these feelings, have 
won much support by promising tribal 
autonomy when they take over the coun- 
try (after which they will, of course, re- 
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voke the autonomy). Though their lead- 
ers are mostly dedicated Communists, the 
Pathet Lao have generally avoided terror 
tactics, and even share the general Lao- 
tian proclivity for rice-wine bouts and 
fertility festivals. They have many friends 
among the peasants and tribesmen, who 
feed them and keep them warned about 
military movements, Well trained and 
armed by North Viet Nam, the Pathet 
Lao usually travel in bands of five or six 
and try to avoid combat. On their occa- 
sional raids, they are helped by North 
Vietnamese cadres. 

Helluva Thing. If the U.S. got into a 
war under such conditions, asked one 
Southeast Asian official with bitter mem- 
ories of Dienbienphu, “would the ma- 
rines be prepared to stay in the jungles 
five, six or ten years?’’ Admitting that 
“this is a helluva thing for a military 
man to say,” one of the U.S.’s top sol- 
diers declared himself in favor of “politi- 
cal adjustment” rather than a showdown. 

The first step toward a political solu- 
tion was to stop the Russian airlifts. The 
one shred of legality to which the Rus- 
sians cling is that the supplies were re- 
quested by the neutralist government of 
Premier Souvanna Phouma, who was put 
in power by Kong Le and is still recog- 
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nized by the Russians, though he is now 
surf-bathing in comfortable exile in Cam- 
bodia. To end this charade, the U.S. flew 
National Assembly members to Vientiane 
from all over Laos last week to vote the 
Boun Oum government into office. All 41 
legislators voted approval (the rest of the 
sg-man Assembly could not be found). 
King Savang Vatthana gathered the Cab- 
inet in the National Assembly and gave 
his official blessings before a gilt statue 
of Buddha. Approached by a reporter in 
Cambodia at this point, Souvanna, a 
peaceable man, hinted he would now re- 
sign, thus leaving the Russians without a 
“government” to support. 

As a next step, and a complete policy 
reversal, Secretary of State Christian Her- 
ter said he now agreed with the British 
and French that the International Con- 
trol Commission (India, Canada, Poland) 
that policed Laos for four years after the 
1954 Geneva conference should be re- 
vived. Premier Boun Oum was at first 
reluctant—though his main stated objec- 
tion was that on their earlier stay the 
Indians had brought an entourage of 400, 
who took over the best houses in town, 
refused to bathe in anything but soda 
water and cost Laos $12,000 a month in 
upkeep. The allies will also insist that 
Boun Oum broaden the political base of 
his government, which at the moment 
consists chiefly of his own relatives. Prob- 
ability is that Souvanna would be asked 
to come back and join the Cabinet. 

Red Reversal. The question mark was 
Russia. Premier Khrushchev just a fort- 
night ago called loudly for revival of the 
control commission. But no sooner had the 
U.S. come around to the idea than Khru- 
shchev began to hedge. Now he demand- 
ed an “Asian arbitration congress” in- 
stead. He may still deny the legality of 
the Boun Oum government, claiming that 
it was elected under duress, and go right 
on dropping supplies to Kong Le. But at 
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week’s end there were no Ilyushins in 
the air over Laos. 

The allies think that Khrushchev will 
let the fire go out in Laos, lest the West 
be forced to take tougher steps itself. He 
also badly wants a summit conference 
with the U.S.’s incoming President, John 
Kennedy, and he is not likely ¢o let his 
opportunities for troublemaking in Laos 
jeopardize that larger concern. 

But since the effect of the control com- 
mission. if it works. will be to freeze the 
status quo, Khrushchev doubtless wanted 
to grab what he could before that day 
came. In Kong Le he had a tough fight- 
ing man sitting on the country’s cross- 
roads. In the Pathet Lao, he had a supple 
organization that keeps gaining ground in 
the back country, no matter what govern- 
ment is in power. Even when it achieves 
the first goal of restoring peace, the U.S. 
will face the long-range challenge of re- 
versing that losing trend. 


BELGIUM 
"There Are No Belgians" 


After three weeks of turmoil, Belgium 
still limped along in semiparalysis. Day 
after day, grim-faced leaders trooped into 
Laeken Palace to confer earnestly with 
the young King. Just as regularly, the 
long, winding procession of strikers set 
off from the Socialists’ headquarters in 
Brussels’ Maison du Peuple to march 
through the streets in continued protest 
at the government's economic austerity 
program. The big steel plants around 
Liége, Mons and Charleroi remained dark 
and empty. In the southern Walloon 
country, angry strikers set up roadblocks 
when the gendarmes were not around, 
hurled four-pronged nails on the roads 
to discourage profiteering taxi drivers. 

When Parliament reconvened after the 
holiday recess, Premier Gaston Eyskens 
and his  Liberal-Christian government 
brushed aside Socialists’ demands that 
the Loi Unique be withdrawn, won a vote 
of confidence 121-83. Those who knew 
the Premier and his unyielding tenacity 
predicted that he would fight it through 
to the bitter end. At 55, Eyskens has 
lost neither his native Flemish stubborn- 
ness nor his passion for cold, precise logic. 
The stubbornness was vividly illustrated 
last year when even King Baudouin 
was demanding his resignation after the 
Congo was lost; Eyskens held fast, and 
Baudouin gave in rather than make the 
squabble public. The logic emerges in the 
Loi Unique itself. A classic economist 
who left a Louvain University professor- 
ship to enter politics, Eyskens is con- 
vinced that Belgium's survival depends on 
drastic economic reforms to modernize 
taxation, clean up the maze of welfare 
state payments and reduce spending. His 
sweeping new catchall bill steps on the 
toes of rich and poor alike. 

Real Division. But it was becoming 
ominously clear that blocking Gaston 
Eyskens’ bill was no longer the lone, clear 
issue among the swirling mobs of strikers 
and the Socialist slogan slingers. The 
dammed-up bitterness of a nation sharply 
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divided for generations was flowing again, 
underlining anew the point made by a 
statesman to his King 40 years ago: re, 
there are no Belgians. There are only 
Flemings and Walloons.” The largel i 
cultural Flemings of the Dutch-spe 
north for years have felt that successive 
governments have discriminated against 
them in favor of the French-speaking 
Walloons of the industrial south, where 
pay generally is higher. More recently, the 
strongly Socialist southerners have no- 
ticed foreign firms stepping up invest- 
ment in the north to take advantage of 
lower wages, intensifying the old rivalry. 
Last week there was open talk of abol- 
ishing the present system of government 
in favor of a loose federation between 
two self-governing states, one Flemish, 
the other Walloon. In Brussels, Socialist 
Deputies from Wallonia held a meeting 
without the Flemish Socialist members, 
issued a communiqué without precedent 
in Belgian political history. The commu- 
niqué noted that “government policies 
accentuate and accelerate the deteriora- 
tion of the economic situation of Wal- 
lonia,”’ and declared that “‘if these policies 
are not changed, the Walloon people will 
have no alternative but the revision of 
the unitary institutions of the country in 
order to choose itself the means for its 
economic and social expansion. 
Smashed Hopes. Clearly implicit was 
a threat to the throne itself, for there 
was no provision for a King in any of 
the vague federation schemes being pro- 
moted. Feverishly, Baudouin himself be- 
gan summoning party leaders—including 
the Socialists—for urgent talks on the 
assumption that once the labor trouble 
ended, demands for federation would fade. 
But in strike-bound Liége, the Wal- 
loons’ André Renard, deputy secretary- 
general of the Socialist-led General Work- 
ers Federation, rose to tell 30.000 workers 
at a union rally that the strikes must go 
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ym at any cost. A thousand rowdies broke 
from the crowd and rampaged through 
the streets, smashing the glass facade of 
the railway station, overturning police 
cars. For the first time, troops opened 
fire to quell the trouble; by the time 
they had driven the mob to the banks of 
the Meuse River, two strikers had been 
wounded by their bullets. 

At week's end Eyskens reportedly was 
standing firm. But even he was talking 
of dissolving Parliament and calling for 
elections once the Loi Unique was passed. 
There were many who feared that things 
would not stop at that. 


COMMON MARKET 
Taking Shape 

The world’s most formidable new eco- 
nomic community is rapidly and inexora- 
bly taking shape. 

On New Year's Day. besides carrying 
out their third round of internal tariff 
reductions in a year, the European Eco- 
nomic Community's six members made 
their scheduled first move toward building 
a common tariff wall against the rest of 
the world, France and Italy, both high- 
tariff countries, lowered their duties the 
first agreed notch, Germany and the Ben- 
elux countries raised theirs a bit. By 1966 
the Community, more familiarly known 
as the Common Market, should be fully 
operative. Then Italian Fiats and German 
Volkswagens, for instance, will be able 
to enter France duty-free, but the tariff 
on U.S. and British cars will remain a 
stiff 29%. 

Besides looming as a great new market 
almost as vast (pop. 170 million) as the 
U.S., the European Economic Community 
is already on its way to becoming a power- 
ful competitor in international trade. Al- 
ready, the Six do 24.5°% of world trade. 
Last year U.S. firms poured a record $ 
million into branch plants inside its walls, 
partly to get in on the ground floor of the 
European market itself, but also to get the 
benefit of the Community's advantages 
in competing for export markets else- 
where. Chief advantage is wage costs, 
which are less than a third of the U.S.’ 
Average hourly wage rates in manufac- 
turing industries (as tabulated for 1959 
by the French economic journal Etudes 
et Conjoncture ): 
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U.S $2.68 
West Germany 78 
Belgium 74 
France 72 
Italy -61 
The Netherlands 57 


WEST GERMANY 
Troubles amid Tributes 


Congratulations flooded into Bonn from 
all around the world last week as Konrad 
Adenauer celebrated his 85th birthday. A 
score of grandchildren romped through 
his official residence as the Chancellor 
stood for seven hours sipping champagne 
and cracking little jokes with a rigorously 
marshaled throng of well-wishers. It was 
a famous tribute to the maker of modern 
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Germany, the world’s oldest ruling leader, 
the redoubtable favorite to win a fourth 
term as Chancellor in 1961. 

Yet in the midst of all these festivities. 
der Alte was a deeply disquieted man. In 
the West, the U.S. seemed to him adrift 
in the dangerous hours of change from 
one leadership to another. The great goal 
of European unity that he had preached 
for eleven years seemed to be endangered 
by President de Gaulle’s new determina- 
tion to go it alone. When De Gaulle pro- 
claimed he would build up an independ- 
ent French striking force outside NATO 
and make France the leader of a Western 
Europe of sovereign “fatherlands.” Ade- 
nauer pronounced these ideas “catastroph- 
ic,” and warned De Gaulle’s emissaries 
that they would break down NATO and 
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“launch Germany into nationalism and 
neutralism.” For of all the West's leaders, 
it is West Germany's Chancellor, ironical- 
ly enough, who seems most profoundly 
to distrust the latent nationalism of the 
Germans, Last fortnight’s French A-bomb 
test in the Sahara was greeted in Bonn 
with unconcealed dismay. Adenauer’s 
question in effect: How can I and my suc- 
cessors continue to convince our thrusting 
and ambitious people that they should 
renounce nuclear weapons when even 
France has them? 

This question has chilled the new 
Franco-German friendship that was to 
unite past enemies and form the keystone 
of the new Europe. The Germans are now 
convinced that the French, out of fear 
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of their competition, are maneuvering 
against them in the European Coal and 
Steel Community to keep the German 
steel industry inefficiently dispersed. Ger- 
mans grumble that De Gaulle is prepared 
to settle German territorial claims east of 
the Oder-Neisse line because he knows 
that any hope of French domination of 
Europe would vanish if Germany were 
really reunited. Adenauer in his turn has 
annoyed the French by talking to the 
British about devising ways to ease the 
Common Market's discrimination against 
British imports. Both Adenauer and De 
Gaulle are convinced that French-German 
friendship is essential. But Adenauer is 
finding De Gaulle a difficult friend. 


RUSSIA 
Happy New Year, Comrades" 


Not since the imperial balls of Czarist 
days has the Kremlin seen such a night 
of festive gaiety. A sumptuously orna- 
mented “New Year's tree” towered 50 ft. 
high in the vaulted St. George’s Hall. 
Ambassadors, bishops, marshals in all 
their medals and all the top Soviet bosses 
thronged the long banquet tables and 
devoured mounds of caviar and salmon 
as Bolshoi sopranos sang and a symphony 
orchestra played. At the stroke of mid- 
night,* Nikita Khrushchev raised his glass 
of Caucasian wine and shouted: “Happy 
New Year, comrades!” In great good 
spirits, he tossed out more toasts—The 
heroic working class!" “The collective 
peasantry!” “The Soviet intelligentsia!” 
“The all-conquering ideas of Marxism- 
Leninism!” 

Bad Past. Finally he took out a piece 
of paper, straightened his tie, and in more 
sober tones read: “We should like that 
with the departure of the old year, of the 
old President, our bad relations with the 
United States should also depart. During 
the election campaign, Mr. Kennedy said 
that had he been President he would have 
voiced regret to the Soviet government 
with regard to the U-2 flight. In view of 
all this, we obviously should not insist 
on discussing the question in the United 
Nations Assembly, so as not to let the 
bad past interfere with hopes for a better 
future.” 

Soon a band struck up lively dance 
music in the adjoining Vladimir Hall. 
First Deputy Premier Anastas Mikoyan, 
that scowling Old Bolshevik who helped 
the Soviets take over in Baku, led off with 
an Armenian solo. Then blonde Minister 
of Culture Ekaterina Furtseva, only wom- 
an on the top Presidium, danced decorous- 
ly out on the arm of President Leonid 
Brezhnev. Khrushchev, after watching a 
while from a stairway, walked off to the 











With the new year, the Soviet government 
also introduced its new “heavy” ruble, worth 
ten of the old. By pegging it at $1.11, Moscow 
also tried to make some propaganda at a time 
when the dollar was having its ‘roubles. Actual 


ly, ten old rubles were assigned a gold value of 
2.22168 grams, and each new ruble is said to 
be backed by .o87412 grams of gold, so in fact 


the ruble has been devalued by 50%—a tacit 
admission that the old official exchange rate 
of four to $1 was wildly unrealistic. 
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Winter Garden with West German Am- 
bassador Hans Kroll, whose government a 
few hours earlier had signed a treaty with 
the Soviet Union in Bonn, increasing their 
trade by a third. 

To the Virgin Lands. Two days later 
Khrushchev appeared at a Cuban embas- 
sy reception to read another piece of 
paper—mostly about the Soviet Union's 
desire for peace in places like the Congo, 
Laos. Cuba. Khrushchev roared with 
laughter as Mikoyan started shouting “Cu- 
ba da, Yankee nyet!” Asked by reporters 
about the 1960 harvest, which is thought 
in the West to have lagged 20% below 
plans, Khrushchev said, “It was not as 
bad as the previous year.” but still left 
room for improvement, “That explains 
the reorganization of the Virgin Lands.” 
he volunteered, and dropped the first word 
that tubby Agriculture Minister Vladimir 
Matskevich had been sent to the Central 
Asian boondocks to take charge of Khru- 
shchev'’s pet project (the Virgin Lands 
have suffered their third crop failure in 
five years), Grinned Khrushchev, “Out 
there Matskevich will be right on the job 
instead of signing circulars in Moscow.” 

Later the Soviet boss: 

@ Signed a deal with Indonesia's Army 
Chief Abdul Haris Nasution, to supply 
$300 million worth of Soviet military 
gear for Indonesia's armed forces. 

@ Congratulated the lady manager of a 
north Caucasus chicken farm for getting 
her 12,000 hens to lay 176 eggs apiece in 
1960 and for pledging her hens to do even 
better in 1961. 

@ Accompanied by members of his fami- 
lv and his childhood schoolteacher, Lidiya 
Shevchenko (up for the holidays from 
Khrushchev’s native village of Kalinov- 
ka), distributed gifts to several hundred 
high school students under the spreading 
New Year's tree in the Kremlin. 
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AFRICA 
The Ambitious Ones 


For a continent emerging into freedom. 
Africa has developed a high quota of 
power grabbers. 

Some of Africa’s most ambitious heads 
of state turned up in Casablanca last week 
at the invitation of Morocco’s King Mo- 
hammed VY. Scarcely out of swaddling 
clothes themselves, they share a compel- 
ling tendency to run everyone else's show. 
Their present purpose: to tell the world 
that they know better than the U.N. 
how to straighten out riot-torn, chaotic 
Congo. 

Ignominious Tow. The conference did 
not begin with the kind of flourish the 
principals hoped for. Kwame Nkrumah of 
Ghana and his two satellites, Sékou Touré 
of Guinea and Mobido Keita of Mali, 
started a day late from the leafy Guinean 
capital of Conakry. Ferhat Abbas, Presi- 
dent of the “provisional” F.L.N. rebel 
government of Algeria. took off from 
Spain in a chartered plane, but had to 
turn back because of mechanical difficul- 
ties. Gamal Abdel Nasser, President of the 
United Arab Republic and the canniest 
professional of the lot, was en route by 
sea in his official yacht Al Hurrivah (Free- 
dom). Nasser, who claims leadership of 
Africa because Egypt guards “the north- 
ern gate of the continent,” suffered mor- 
tification when he arrived without the 
two Egyptian corvettes assigned to escort 
him. Reportedly, they ran out of fuel 
and had to be ignominiously towed into 
a Spanish port. 

Once assembled in Casablanca’s ornate 
city hall, the leaders needed only nine 
hours to come up with “concrete solu- 
tions” to the Congo problem. All Dag 
Hammarskjold and the U.N. need do, 
they said, was spring Russian-backed Pa- 
trice Lumumba from jail and restore him 
as Premier, evacuate all Belgian armed 
forces, reconvene the Congolese parlia- 
ment and completely outlaw any separa- 
tist movements like that in mineral-rich 
Katanga province. If Hammarskjold re- 
fused to accept their blueprint, they 
threatened to pick up their soldiers (some 
6.500 men, or one-third of the U.N, force 
in the Congo) and go home. 

No Rush. As if this were not enough, 
the conference also announced the crea- 
tion of an African Council which will 
defend the entire continent against “ag- 
gression” from anyone. Other African na- 
tions were grandly invited to sign up for 
membership. 

There was no rush to join. States as 
long independent as Ethiopia or as popu- 
lous as Nigeria (40 million) are not eager 
to be camp followers of such newcomers 
as Ghana and Guinea. Similarly, the Casa- 
blanca conference made little appeal to 
the newly independent states of the 
French Community—one of which, Mau- 
ritania, fears attack by Morocco. Headed 
by Ivory Coast's President Félix Hou- 
phouet-Boigny. this group of nations pre- 
fers keeping their cultural and economic 
ties with France to adventures with Nkru- 
mah or Nasser. 

















EAST AFRICA 
Up from Grass Roots 


Not all the emerging leaders of Africa 
are as pretentious as Ghana’s Nkrumah or 
as meddlesome as Egypt's Nasser. Across 
the continent from Casablanca, Tanganyi- 
ka’s Chief Minister Julius Nyerere sat in 
his sun-splashed and fly-specked capital 
of Dar es Salaam and contentedly con- 
templated his steady progress toward the 
day when Britain's East African posses- 
sions—his own mandated Tanganyika, plus 
Uganda and Kenya to the north and the 
offshore islands of Zanzibar—will be able 
to form a_ self-governing, independent 
Federation of East Africa. 

An ex-mission schoolteacher whose 
sawed-off front teeth indelibly record his 
pagan tribal upbringing, Nyerere views 
federation as a far better solution to Afri- 
ca’s problems than fragmented independ- 
ence. “The proliferation of independent 
states in Africa means a waste of man- 
power and money,” he says. “It means 
weak economies and delays in develop- 
ment, and it will also mean the weaken- 
ing of African influence in world affairs.” 

Then Freddie. Overall. British East 
Africa is almost as big as the U.S. east 
of the Mississippi, has vast mineral re- 
sources (iron and columbite), a flourish- 
ing agriculture (coffee, sisal, cotton), and 
more than 20 million people (all black 
except for 400.000 Asians and Arabs, 
96,000 Europeans). By Nyerere’s reckon- 
ing, the federation could be functioning 
as a political entity by early 1962. 

In Zanzibar, where 75% of the world’s 
fragrant clove supply is bought and sold, 
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the British protectorate was pushing 
ahead to hold elections for a new govern- 
ment that will govern its own internal af- 
fairs. Kenyan and Ugandan politicians 
were already campaigning for their elec- 
tions, which will enable both territories to 
claim the rights of self-government. There 
was a minor check a fortnight ago when 
Buganda’s Frederick (“King Freddie’) 
Mutesa II seceded from Uganda and de- 
clared Buganda’s independence. Nobody 
noticed much change. Yawned one official : 
“The Baganda seem to be pretending that 
they have independence, and the Colonial 
Office seems to be pretending that they 
haven't.” 

Rocky Road. The road toward federa- 
tion has been long and rocky. As early as 
the 1920s Winston Churchill, then Colo- 
nial Secretary, suggested federation of 
East Africa. But fearing domination by 
Kenya's white settlers (whose stubborn 
opposition to the winds of change was lat- 
er to provoke the Mau Mau), black na- 
tionalists said no. Their opposition deep- 
ened when Britain federated the neigh- 
boring Rhodesias and Nyasaland in 1953 
in a forced union which the blacks said 
served only the interests of Southern Rho- 
desia’s white settlers. Last year Nyerere 
became the first East African to espouse 
publicly the inescapable logic of federa- 
tion and to differentiate between “bad” 
federation imposed from above (as in 
Central Africa) and “good” federation 
that ‘‘grows upward from the grass roots.”’ 

One of 26 sons of a polygamist chief, 
Nyerere attended Uganda's Makarere Col- 
lege, where he was baptized a Roman 
Catholic. Later he took a master’s in his- 
tory and economics from Edinburgh Uni- 
versity, returned to the bush to teach in a 
mission school. By his fiery oratory, he 
soon welded, Tanganyika’s 113 politically 
inarticulate tribes into the monolithic 
Tanganyika African National Union par- 
ty. Unlike the Mau Mau in adjoining Ken- 
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Content to advance steadily. 
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ya, Nyerere has modified his racist stand. 
now insists: “The struggle against colo- 
nialism must not be confused with racial- 
ism. Both the color of a man’s skin and 
his country of origin are irrelevant to his 
rights and duties as a citizen.” Last year 
Tanganyikans showed that they like Nye- 
rere’s crusading for solidarity; his party 
swept 7o out of 71 legislative seats. 

Matter of Pride. Ideally, Nyerere ar- 
gues, all four states should reach Tangan- 
yika’s stage of elected chief ministers, 
then federate and become free. To the 
amazement of other African nationalists, 
Nyerere would even hold up Tanganyika’s 
final independence until her sister states 
have caught up. Says he: “It would break 
my heart to celebrate independence for 
Tanganyika alone.” Nyerere’s reason is 
simple: as a matter of national pride. 
newly independent states might be reluc- 
tant to yield new sovereignty to a federa- 
tion. “After we've taken our seat at the 
U.N. as a sovereign independent state, 
have hoisted our flag and are singing our 
national anthem, and then Kenya and 
Uganda become free, shall we then say, 
‘Boys, we will lower these flags, abolish 
these anthems and vacate our seats’? Why, 
that goes against human nature.” 


CONGO 


Lumumba's Loyalists 

In theory, both Patrice Lumumba and 
his ambitions were safely mewed up in 
Colonel Joseph Mobutu’s army camp. In 
fact, Lumumba was doing just about as 
well inside as out. For one thing, he had 
talked his way out of his jail cell, now 
had the run of the camp and ate in the 
officers’ mess. More important, his follow- 
ers, quietly and steadily, were spreading 
the Lumumba banner over more and more 
of the troubled nation, just as if Patrice 
himself had been there giving orders. 

Headquarters of Lumumba’s shadow 
government is Stanleyville, the slick little 
river capital of Eastern province. There 
Lumumba’s Prague-trained Vice Premier 
Antoine Gizenga holds firm control of the 
local Congolese army and police force in 
defiance of frustrated “Boss” Mobutu in 
Léopoldville. With this foothold, Gizenga 
& Co. were pressuring Equator province, 
reaching into Kivu, and looking greedily 
at northern Katanga as well. 

Rule by Kidnap. Kivu, a land of rich 
highlands and rolling farms once run by 
Belgians, was easily won, Gizenga simply 
sent several Jeeploads of troops swooping 
into Bukavu, Kivu’'s capital, to negotiate 
with the wavering Kivu provincial lead- 
ers. When the latter refused to disavow 
Mobutu. the invaders simply kidnaped 
the conferees—Kivu's provincial pres- 
ident, a couple of his ministers and the 
local army commander—and hauled them 
back to Stanleyville to get them out of 
the way. Suddenly, Kivu had a new pro- 
vincial boss, who turned out to be an- 
other Lumumba crony, former Minister 
of Information Anicet Kashamura. 

Straying Escort. Sputtering with rage, 
Colonel Mobutu vowed to retaliate and 
to bring Kivu back under his control. 














But how? The only troops he could de- 
pend on were near Léopoldville, goo miles 
away, and the U.N. surely would forbid 
the use of trucks or planes to haul them 
east for an all-out invasion. No one, how- 
ever, could complain when he airlifted 
100 troops to Kasai as an escort for Pres- 
ident Joseph Kasavubu on his official visit 
to Bakwanga, capital of the secessionist 
Mining State in Kasai. But soon after 
the heavily armed “escort” got to Kasai. 
the transports took off again, turned up at 
an airport in Ruanda-Urundi, the Belgian- 
run trust territory on the Congo's eastern 
edge. There the Belgians, who clearly 
were in on the game, smilingly agreed to 
U.N. demands to eject Mobutu’s men, 
loaded them into trucks to take them 
back to the border. The border point they 
chose was go miles away, right across the 
river from Kivu’s Bukavu itself. 

The Roundup. But when Mobutu’s 
troops crossed the bridge under a white 
flag and advanced on the town, Kashamu- 
ra’s pro-Lumumba soldiers greeted them 
with a cascade of chattering machine guns 
and banging rifles. When it was all over 
four hours later, no one much had been 
hurt, but Mobutu’s invaders were in jail. 
So was their commander, who promptly 
changed sides and began issuing. state- 
ments damning Mobutu as a “colonialist 
intriguer.” 

Back in Léopoldville, President Joseph 
Kasavubu sat down grimly with visit- 
ing U.N. Secretary-General Dag Ham- 
marskjold, who flew in from Manhattan 
to urge the regime to reconvene Parlia- 
ment and give imprisoned Patrice Lu- 
mumba a fair trial. As they talked. 
rowdy groups of pro-Lumumba and pro- 
Kasavubu men shouted at and slugged 
one another outside U.N. headquarters. 
It was hardly a favorable atmosphere for 
promises of peace, but the stolid Pres- 
ident grandly announced he would give it 
another try—with a round-table confer- 
ence of all Congolese leaders on Jan. 
25. Lumumba’s own variety of roundup 
seemed to be proving more effective. 
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JAPAN 


Emperor's Year 

The line began forming at midnight, 
though the weather was so cold that the 
imperial moat in the heart of Tokyo was 
glazed over with ice. Next morning, as the 
gates swung open, a crowd of 8,000 Japa- 
nese in holiday dress shuffled across the 
famed double bridge and onto the expanse 
of grass where the great wooden palace 
had stood until leveled by American 
bombs. Shyly smiling, stooped but trim, 
Emperor Hirohito stepped to the front of 
a white platform and waved a languid 
New Year's blessing to the crowd. 

Eight times the park emptied and filled, 
bringing 174,000 Japanese into the royal 


lains again rang down the Chrysanthe- 
mum Curtain between the Emperor and 
his people. Only rarely was he allowed to 
leave the palace grounds, to attend a 
sumo (wrestling) tournament, to plant a 
tree in Arbor Week. 

It took the Emperor's children to give 
the monarchy back its common touch. 
Crown Prince Akihito married the pretty 
and lively commoner. Michiko, and soon 
sired Prince Hiro, who was instantly Ja- 
pan’s favorite baby. Hirohito’s daughter, 
Princess Suga. wed a commoner bank 
clerk. now whips around town shopping 
in her Japanese-made Cedric. Though tra- 
ditionalists were horrified, the two girls 
became more popular than movie stars. 
One magazine, Ladies’ Own, ran a feature 





Japan's IMPERIAL FamILy* 
Adulation changed to affection; antipathy turned to tolerance. 
¢ y 


presence—33,000 more than the year be- 
fore. There were few of the old banzais 
but plenty of lively curiosity: ‘““The Em- 
press has lost weight,” the women whis- 
pered. In auspicious 1961 (like 1901, 
when the Emperor was born, it is “the 
Year of the Ox”), monarchy was enjoying 
a resurgence of popularity in Japan. 
Curtain Down. Ever since he told his 
people, in a New Year's speech 15 years 
ago, that he was not really “a living god,” 
Hirohito has been playing constitutional 
monarch with mixed success. Once, com- 
mon folk were forbidden to gaze directly 
at his face, and train conductors lowered 
the blinds if the Emperor's private coach 
was due to pass, lest some passenger catch 
an accidental glimpse of him. Now, wear- 
ing the embarrassed look of a man in- 
truding, he visited every prefecture in 
the country, climbing down mine shafts, 
trudging through factories, talking to 
peasants in paddyfields. He won wide re- 
spect for continuing to live in a damp, 
one-story, concrete air-raid shelter on the 
palace grounds. “The people are suffering 
too from lack of housing.” he declared. 
But when the occupation ended in 1952, 
the seven zealous chief court chamber- 
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story on one or the other of them every 
week last year but two. On an extensive 
good-will tour abroad last year, the crown 
prince and Michiko won high marks for 
poise and charm. 

These days the Socialists, though offi- 
cially cool toward the monarchy, clamor 
just as loudly as conservatives for tickets 
to the Emperor's annual garden party. 
No outcry was raised at the spending of 
$600,000 last year to build a palace for 
Akihito and $500,000 this year to replace 
Hirohito’s air-raid shelter at long last. By 
1966 the Emperor will have a_ second 
$2.5300,000 palace for official functions. 
The Diet will increase his personal budget 
from $140,000 to $168.000 this year, In 
reciprocal generosity, the Emperor plans 
to turn a third of his 275-acre grounds 
into a public park. 

Crab Fancier. The Emperor leads a 
busy if sheltered life, studying and sign- 
ing 2.500 laws and documents a year, at- 
tending 50 or more public functions on 
the palace grounds. He still keeps a prop- 


From left; Crown Princess Michiko, the Em- 
peror, infant Prince Hiro, the Empress, Prince 
Akihito and his bachelor brother Prince Yoshi. 








erly royal reserve. At one affair, he was 
startled when a brash U.S. Congressman 
wanted him to autograph a 1oo-yen bill; 
he refused. A fussily frugal man who goes 
around turning out unneeded lights. Hiro- 
hito is fond of wandering in old clothes 
about the grounds with a trowel in hand 
in case he spots a choice sample of fungus. 
But the Emperor's real passion is the 
crab. On his days off, wearing a leather 
jacket. work pants and high boots, he 
boards a coast guard cutter and voyages 
along the shores of Sagami Bay. where 
women divers search the bottom for him. 
He reserves each Monday, Thursday and 
Saturday afternoon for his laboratory 
where his collection of 400 species in- 
cludes 50 never previously recorded. 

Hirohito’s problem has been to convert 
adulation into affection. With the older 
generation, he seems to have succeeded. 
And with the new generation of princes 
and princesses coming into the limelight 
the postwar antipathy of young Japanese 
for royalty seems to be changing to tol- 
erance or even lukewarm approval. Em- 
peror No. 124 of the 2.621-year dynasty 
looked secure in his seat, and there may 
yet be No, 125. 


GREAT BRITAIN 
Fading Farthing 


By an act of government. Britons last 
week spent their last farthing. When it 
was first minted back in 1279, a farthing 
could buy a whole chicken or a pound of 
beef. Its name dates even earlier, to the 
days when pennies were marked with a 
cross so that shoppers could divide them 
into fourths—or farthings. But its buying 
power has steadily dwindled, and by 1900 
the farthing was already a children’s coin 

-good only for a single sourball or a few 
winkles (non-U shellfish) at the seaside. 
Since the war the bronze farthing, which 
is slightly larger than a U.S. cent, has 
vanished from most transactions. When an 
occasional farthing was featured in a price 
(e.g., 38. 113d.). most shopkeepers and 
shoppers would say, “Don’t bother about 
the change.” Last June, the British Treas- 
ury declared that as of January 1, 1961 the 
farthing would no longer be legal tender. 

Even though Britain’s banks were ready 
to take in farthings at four to the penny, 
only some 500.000 of the 750 million 
issued since 1860 crossed their counters. 
Where were all the others? Many are lost 
or lying forgotten in toy cupboards. Some 
are on kitchen shelves, since British house- 
wives believe nothing makes a jar of pre- 
served fruit so airtight as jamming a far- 
thing under the spring clip on each top. 
Others are holding up girls’ stockings, a 
farthing being just the right size to sub- 
stitute for a missing thingumbob on a 
garter belt. Millions of others have been 
laid by as souvenirs. There may yet come 
a day when British moppets will not know 
the meaning of the traditional ditty when 
they sing: 





Oranges and lemons, say the bells of 
St. Clement’s, 

You owe me five farthings, say the bells 
of St. Martin's. 
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JAMES LIND 


Great 


Moments 


In 
Medict 
edicine 
James Lind, a British Naval Surgeon, in 1747 proved 
experimentally the value of a treatment for a disease 
that had incapacitated more seamen than all other 
diseases, naval engagements, marine mishaps,. ship- 
wrecks, and accidents combined. The disease was 
. a severe vitamin deficiency resulting from 


scurvy .. \ 
sailors’ unvaried diet of salt meat and sea biscuits. 


Lind’s recommendation was the addition of fresh 
limes, other citrus fruits, and their juices to diets of 
seamen. Though not adopted generally by the British 
Navy until alter his death, this diet saved countless 


lives. British seamen, thereafter called “Limeys,” were 


eaters 
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the first men to receive prophylactic vitamin therapy. 


Although some vitamin deficiencies in man cannot 
be prevented or corrected as dramatically and as 
simply as scurvy, modern medical research is con- 
stantly giving physicians better and more effective 
weapons for use in the fight for better health for 
people world-wide. 

Original research, conducted at Parke-Davis labora- 
tories into causes and control of disease, has made 
health. 
medicines, prescribed by physicians and dispensed by 


significant contributions to world These 


pharmacists, help you to enjoy a healthier, longer life. 
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THE. EMBASSY 


CUBA 
The Breaking Point 


The crowd of desperate Cubans swarm- 
ing around the U.S. embassy in Havana 
refused to believe that the doors were 
locked and that no more visas could be 
issued. One man hammered on the glass 
waving his U.S. Army discharge papers. A 
woman with a broken leg was held up pit- 
eously to the scurrying U.S. staff workers 
inside. “But you are the humane people! 
You are the humane people!” a woman 
pleaded, grabbing a U.S. consular official 
as government photographers stood near 
snapping pictures of those who wanted 
to flee Castro's Cuba. 

The U.S. could not help them—at the 
moment. After two years of harassment 
President Eisenhower ordered the State 
Department to break all diplomatic ties 
at both the embassy and consular level 
for the first time in the history of U.S.- 
Latin American relations. To most Ameri- 
cans the wonder was that the U.S. had 
stood it so long. 

Ending the Line-Up. The latest provo- 
cation began with Cuba's wild and unsup- 
ported charge. placed before the United 
Nations Security Council, that the U.S. 


was “about to perpetrate, within a few 


hours, direct military aggression against 
the government and people of Cuba.” 
Phen, as Castro reviewed to militia- 


men in Havana and harangued the crowd 
celebrating his second anniversary in pow- 
er, a bomb exploded near by. Raging that 
those responsible “received the splendid 
money with which the United States em- 
* Castro said that 
he would put a stop to the “swarm of 
Central Intelligence Service and FBI and 
Pentagon agents who have been operating 
here with impunity. The 
government has decided that 


bassy paid for terrorism 


revolutionary 
within 48 
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hours the United States embassy shall not 
have here one more official than we have 
in the United States—eleven.” 

But it was not to be a_ humiliating 
eleven for eleven; the U.S. pulled out al- 
together. The complete break presumably 
suits Castro to a T. One of the gravest 
embarrassments to the dictatorship was 
the daily line-up of desperate Cubans be- 
fore the embassy seeking U.S. visas to flee 
his Communist state. As of last week 
52.000 applications were on file. And once 
again he needed a new crisis to distract 
Cuba’s attention from the growing failures 
of his Marxist revolution. 

Way to Quarantine. For the U.S., Pres- 
ident Eisenhower's action amounted to a 
drastic step against Cuba without com- 
promising the incoming Kennedy Admin- 
istration’s relations with the rest of Latin 
America. In the long run it may also open 
the way for a chain reaction of similar 
breakoffs by other nations disgusted with 
Castro. and lead to collective action by 
the Organization of American States. A 
hemisphere quarantine against the bearded 
revolutionary months away 
but the doors are beginning to slam shut 
throughout Latin America. 

rhey do so not out of follow-the-leader 
support of the U.S, but out of increas- 
ing distaste for Castro's meddling. Hai- 
ti, G Nicaragua 








is probably 








uatemala the Dominican 








Republic and Paraguay have already bro- 
ken relations with Cuba. t week, three 
days before the U.S. diplomatic break 


Peru became No. 6 after a raid by five 
anti-Castro exiles on Cuba's I 





1 embas- 
sy turned up documents proving that the 
Cuban ambassador was donating $20,000 
month to enemies of the government. 
The same kind of subversion in Pana 
brought the recall of the Panamanian 
imbassador to Cuba last week. 


In Argentina. the 
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A STALIN TANK IN HAVANA 


The ¢ 


meioograma went on. 





called upon to deny that it was breaking 
with Cuba—a gesture that did not con- 
ceal the anger of President Arturo Frondi- 
zi (once called a “viscous blob of human 
excrescences” by Cuban Foreign Minister 
Roa) over a new Castro-Communist cam- 
paign in Argentina to raise “10 volun- 
teers to fight to defend Cuba.”’ Across the 
Rio Plata in Uruguay, beset by labor 
troubles and riots, President Benito Nar- 
undercover organiz- 
ambassador by 





done pointed up the 
ing work of 
calling openly for a break with Castro. 
ind Bolivia have quietly sent 
home the ambassadors from Cuba, and 
though Mexico still pays its official re- 
spects to Castro, the government makes 
sure to keep its own brand of Castroite 
leftists in jail. 

Guarding the Pool. In Cuba Castro 
continued his tawdry little melodrama of 
He lined the Havana water- 
front with Russian tanks, field guns, four- 
guns and antitank 
weapons. One band of defenders mounted 
a newly arrived 12.7-mm. Czech machine 
gun on the cabanas of the Habana Riviera 
Hotel, strategically overlooking a bathing 
beauty near the pool below. Militiamen 
took up positions inside Havana's San 

Catholic Church and 
mined bridges and 
Naval Base 


Castro's 


Colombia 


invasion, 


barreled antiaircraft 


Roman 
two Catholic schools 
fanned out around the U.S. 
at Guantanamo Bay. 


Francisco 


The danger of a serious incident centers 
around Guantanamo, the last major U.S, 
holding in Cuba. The U.S. made it clear 
that the closedown of its embassy does 
not affect the treaty under which it holds 
unlimited lease to the naval base. Castro 
is sure to provoke incidents there. As a 
first step, the U.S. expects Castro to cut 
off the base’s water supply. piped in from 
a river five miles away on the Cuban side 
of the fence. Stored supplies of water 
have been increased to 11 million gallons 
enough to last 20 days. And in a matter of 
hours U.S. Navy tankers can be cleaned 
out to carry enough water from nearby 
Puerto Rico or Haiti to supply the base 
indefinitely. The Navy does not expect a 
direct armed assault. But if Castro at- 
tacks, the U.S. is reluctantly prepared 
for that, too. 
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DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 
Where Lies Columbus? 


“This is the most pleasant place on 
earth,” said Christopher Columbus short- 
ly after he set up his New World head- 
quarters on Espanola, the Caribbean is- 
land now divided into Haiti and the 
Dominican Republic. Then, according to 
the legend, he added: “Here I will be 
buried.” And there in 1898 his remains 
were enshrined in a new marble tomb in 
the cathedral at Santo Domingo, which 
is now called Ciudad Trujillo. That same 
year the navigator’s descendants also bur- 
ied his remains back in Spain in the 
family plot in Seville. The question ever 
since: Which tomb has the tibia? 

Last week a U.S. physician gave evi- 
dence to back a Solomonic answer that 
should satisfy both claimants. Professor 
Charles Weer Goff. who teaches ortho- 
pedic surgery at Yale Medical School 
and physical anthropology at Hartford's 
Seminary Foundation, says that some of 
Columbus’ remains are in Seville, some 
are in Ciudad Trujillo. 

Arthritis & Wounds. Writing for the 
American Journal of Physical Anthropol- 
ogy, the surgeon-anthropologist describes 
how he got Joseph Farland, U.S. Ambas- 
sador to the Dominican Republic, to 
talk the Dominicans into opening the 
tomb in 1959. “With exacting protocol. 
three keys, a special committee including 
the Archbishop, scholars. Dominican sci- 
entists, state officials and, of course, a 
crowd of curious tourists, the bronze gates 
and sepulcher doors were unlocked. The 
crystal-covered ancient lead coffin with 
its bony contents was placed before me. 
In the high, arched cathedral nave, 
through open doors, I had my chance to 
settle once and for all the mystery; or 
so I believed.” 

For weeks Goff measured and photo- 
graphed every piece of bone, analyzing 
each for age. structure, strength. Many 
bones were missing, but the rest clearly 
belonged to a male approximately 5 ft. 
8 in. tall, who had a large head, suffered 
from arthritis, and died between the ages 
of 55 and 60, “probably of ‘heart failure.’ 
The ruggedness of the remains,” says 
Goff. “indicates a muscular, vigorous 
male.” The man also limped, had prob- 
ably been wounded. When Goff found a 
lead ball in the bone dust. he set out to 
prove that Columbus had been wounded. 
In Madrid he verified a letter written by 
Columbus dated July 7. 1503 that said. 
“The seas were so high that my wound 
opened itself afresh.” 

Back & Forth. While in Spain. Goff 
also found that not one of the bones in 
Seville was duplicated in Ciudad Trujillo. 
His tentative conclusion: Columbus died 
in 1506 in Valladolid, Spain; his remains 
were buried in a monastery near Seville; 
soon after 1541 the bones were shipped 
to Santo Domingo; rediscovered towards 
the end of the 18th century, the bones 
were apparently split up—some being sent 
to Havana, then back to Seville, the rest 
remaining in the cathedral; both were 
buried anew in 1898. 
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“At present my theory cannot be dis- 
proved,” says Dr. Goff. “But to be uni- 
versally accepted one more test must be 
undertaken.” This is to test the dried 
bone blood of each group. compare the 
findings. But to do it. Dr. Goff needs 
permission from Spain's Francisco Franco, 
who so far has failed to show his share 
of curiosity in the 450-year-old enigma. 


CANADA 
Blaming the Eagle 


The misgivings of U.S. businessmen 
about the current state of the U.S. econo- 
my are nothing like the economic com- 
plaints issuing from their neighbors to the 
north in Canada. After a decade of thrust- 
ing growth, the Canadian economy is 
gripped by a far more serious recession 
than anything the U.S. faces, and it has 
caught the naturally optimistic Canadian 









Chombers onicle-Herald 
“I Don’t BeGrubcGE You A Few FEATHE 
But Just Don’t Ger too Ampitious! 


public by surprise. A slump in key in- 
dustries—mining. manufacturing, house- 
building—promised the worst unemploy- 
ment since the Depression and a winter in 
which 720.000 workers, or 11° of the 
work force, will be out of work. And to 
hear the Canadians tell it. the giant U.S 
which generally thinks of itself as an eco- 
nomic good neighbor, bears a considerable 
share of the blame. 

Canada pointed a disapproving finger 
at the U.S.—not merely because of com- 
petition or the inevitable abrasive rub 
between adjoining economies. The com- 
plaint is that the U.S. controls Canada’s 
economic destiny and holds it back. Long 
uneasy over the extent of U.S. ownership 
of Canadian industry and the southward 
flow of the rewards (60° of all Canadian 
corporate dividends are paid to foreign 
investors), Canadians now argue that the 
U.S. saps Canada’s strength, preventing 
the necessary industrialization for its ris- 
ing population. At the head of the chorus 
stands Canada’s Prime Minister John Die- 
fenbaker, crying: “The degree to which 















U.S. industries have almost absolute pow- 
er and control over many enterprises in 
our country is not in keeping with Can- 
ada’s destiny.” 

How Bad Was Bad? The year 1960 in 
Canada, if disappointing, was not all that 
bad. Gross national product rose, if by a 
melancholy 2.3%. to a record $35 billion; 
despite unemployment, personal income 
climbed to a $24.6 billion record. Can- 
ada’s strong drive to export its abundant 
natural resources ( wheat, natural gas, for- 
est products) to world markets cut $200 
million from its worrisome $1.4 billion 
balance-of-payments deficit. But what 
looms largest to Canadians is the statistics 
of ownership: 7667 of the oil and gas in- 
dustry, 61 of the mining and smelting 
industry, 56°¢ of manufacturing are con- 
trolled by foreign investors, with roughly 
three-quarters of the amount in U.S 
hands. Thus. went the argument, Canada 
cannot finance its economic growth, can- 
not build the industries necessary to fill 
the estimated 1,000,000 new jobs needed 
by 1965. 

In Canada’s growing spirit of econom- 
ic nationalism, the Diefenbaker govern- 
ment’s solution is to clip the U eagle's 
tail feathers and declare economic inde- 
pendence. To the embarrassment—and dis- 
tress—of the U.S., Canadian businessmen 
scrambled after trade with the Commu- 
nist regime in Cuba, stayed strictly neu- 
tral in the politics and the battle. And 
then there is the Canadian government's 
year-end emergency budget, which prom- 
ised a boost for Canadian business at the 
expense of U.S. capital investors. To Ca- 
nadian enterprises went $60 million worth 
of tax concessions designed to prime Ca- 
nadian investment at home; to foreign 
stock and bond holders went a heavy 
15; tax on the flow of dividends and 
capital, designed to inhibit the capital in- 
flow from the U.S. 

How Good a Cure? Some Canadians 
wonder whether the cure might not be 
worse than the disease. Alberta Premier 
Ernest Manning charges the federal gov- 
ernment with “catering to a small element 
of bigoted nationalists” in a way that 
could only bring harm to the Canadian 
economy. Many businessmen, particularly 
oilmen, who need big chunks of invest- 
ment capital, argue that Canadians do not 
have the funds to finance major projects 
themselves. Calgary's Oilweek trade bible 
cited as a typical case a nearly completed, 
$go million financing by Canadian-owned 
Alberta Gas Trunk Line Co. Ltd. for a 
pipeline-gathering system. Since that kind 
of risk capital is simply not available in 
Canada, Alberta Gas Trunk will probably 
still have to turn to the U.S. money mar- 
ket and pay 6.3% interest instead of 
54% to compensate for the new tax. 

Canada, like the U.S., will probably 
come out of its recession in 1961. Most 
economists predict a sharp upturn during 
the latter half of the year, which may 
soothe the complaints about the U.S. But 
the tides of nationalism are running 
strong, and the U.S. can expect to hear 
more and more about that jaw-cracking 
word “Canadianization”™ in 1961. 
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One of the simplest and surest methods of 
family saving—for education of a youngster, 
owning a home, a future business opportunity, 
emergencies, your own retirement years—is 
through Massachusetts Mutual cash value life 
insurance. 


This insurance provides both protection for a 
family and investment. Your first payment cre- 
ates an immediate insurance estate... as you 
begin to accumulate an investment fund. 


Today he’s building man-sized muscles. 
Tomorrow he'll be building his career. His ; 
future—like yours and your family’s—depends 

on financial security ... family savings! 
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Your cash values increase year by year... in 
guaranteed amounts, regardless of economic and 
business conditions, interest rates, stock market 
fluctuations and other uncertainties. You have 
no money management or investment worries! 


Ask your Massachusetts Mutual man to tell 
you about other unique investment advan- 
tages when you save through cash value life in- 
surance. Or call our General Agent listed under 
Massachusetts Mutual in your phone book. 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL Zi Msurance Company 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS + ORGANIZED 1851 
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Into Washington on President-elect 
John F. Kennedy's Convair, the Caroline, 
winged Actor-Crooner Frank Sinatra and 
his close Hollywood pal, Cinemactor Pe- 
ter Lawford, Jack Kennedy's brother-in- 
law. Also included in the entourage: a 
dog in a black sweater. Frankie and Peter 
had an urgent mission: to stage a mam- 
moth Inauguration Eve entertainment 
gala in the capital's National Guard Ar- 
mory. Frankie was fairly glutted with 
ideas. as he had hinted upon his arrival: 
“It’s really tremendous when you think 
Ella Fitzgerald is coming from Australia. 
I could talk to you for three hours and 
still not be able to give you all of our 
plans!” As the plans were laid. some sev- 
eral thousand fat cats were to be en- 
sconced in the armory’s $100 seats and 
in 68 ringside boxes priced at $10,000 
each. The biggest single act would doubt- 
less be staged by Frankie himself: his 
Inaugural wardrobe had been designed by 
Hollywood Couturier Don Loper, who 
regularly makes up ladies’ ensembles. 
Soon after Loper leaked the news that 
Frankie had ordered “two of everything” 
just “in case he spills anything.” Frankie 
got so mad at the chic designer that he 
vowed he would not wear a stitch of 
Loper clothing. 





\ year after he was catapulted over 
nine officers senior to him and made com- 
mandant of the Marine Corps, General 
David M. Shoup delivered a peppery 
annual report in the form of a “happy, 
warless New Year” greeting to his Penta- 
gon staff. Said Leatherneck Shoup: “A 
year ago I took the grips of the plow in 
my hands. After pushing an accumulation 
of vines and weeds from the moldboard 
I lifted the lines from the dust and found 
hitched to that plow the finest team I 





Leviton—Atlanta 
LEATHERNECK SHOUP 
A happy, worless New Year. 
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ever held a rein on. Little geeing and 
hawing have been necessary.” But Shoup 
also gave the Corps a tilling in spots. 
Speaking ot “pride he deplored the 
noncommissioned officer “whose uniform 
looks like it belonged to someone who 
retired in 1940; the officer with the yel- 
low socks or the bay window. A few of 
these people are still around.” 





Old and new briefly crossed paths in the 
U.S. Senate, then went their respective 
ways. At a reception for new members 
of Congress, Oregon Democrat Maurine 
Neuberger, taking the Senate seat held 
by her husband Richard until his death 
last March, got a brotherly buss from 
Democratic Elder Statesman Adlai Ste- 
venson, U.S. Ambassador-designate to the 
U.N. Meanwhile, after 24 years in the 





SENATOR NEUBERGER & FRIENI 


A brotherly bu 


Senate, Rhode Island’s durable Demo- 
crat Theodore Francis Greene—having 
walked, swum and cerebrated himself to 
the hearty age of 93—left that august 
body (voluntarily, because he could sure- 
ly have been re-elected had he chosen to 
run again last November). as the oldest 
man ever to serve in the Senate. 

The most famous undergraduate of 
South Philadelphia High School is a cur- 
rent bobby-sox idol, Dreamboat Cacoph- 
onist Fabian (real name: Fabian Forte), 
17. and last week it developed that he 
will remain an undergraduate for a while. 
The principal of the school announced 
that—despite the help of private tutors 
in Hollywood and Philadelphia—Fabian 
is a 1o-o'clock scholar in English and 
mathematics. Lacking his needed credits 
in those subjects. Fabian will not grad- 
uate with his old classmates next week. 
South Philadelphia High’s principal added 








CACOPHONIST FABIAN 
A few notes behind. 


that the current delay was caused by the 
“pressure” of a movie that the toneless 
lad was making. 

To Decathlon Man Rafer Johnson 
(Time cover, Aug. 29), whose gold medal 
in last summer's Olympic Games was won 
is much on gumption as talent, went 
the A.A.U.’s James E. Sullivan Memorial 
Trophy as the outstanding U.S. amateur 
athlete of 1960. As the world’s top sports- 
man—pro or amateur—Sports ILtvus- 
TRATED tapped golf's confident Arnold 
Palmer ( Tre cover. May 2), who staged 
two cliffhanging rallies to win both the 
Masters and U.S. Open crowns, went on 





to win a record $8o.738 for the year. 


Tooling through Sydney on his way to 
race in the New Zealand Grand Prix, 
Britain's balding Ace Driver Stirling 
Moss, 31. all but smothered himself in 
his own exhaust of self-crimination. “I’m 
a slob.” he announced. “My taste is 
gaudy. I'm useless for anything but rac- 
ing cars. I'm ruddy lazy. and I'm get- 
ting on in years. It gets so frustrating, 
but then again I don’t know what I could 
do if I gave up racing.” Has Moss no 
stirling virtues? “I appreciate beauty.” 





One of Nikita Khrushchev’s most en- 
thusiastic eulogizers, the U.S.S.R.’s daily 
Izvestia, enterprisingly interviewed Red- 
prone Comedian Charlie Chaplin at his 
Swiss villa, where he has been in self- 
exile since 1952. Chaplin, 71, who met 
K. when the Soviet boss visited England 
in 1956, confided that he hopes to visit 
Russia some time this summer because 
“I have marveled at your grandiose ex- 
periment and I believe in your future.” 
Then Charlie spooned out some quick im- 
pressions of the Nikita he had glimpsed: 
“I was captivated by his humor. frank- 
ness and good nature and by his kind, 
strong and somewhat sly face.” 
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New 10AM Jet Departure 


ew oe eT emaey 


THE EPIGUREAN 
OFTHE ATLANTIC 


NEW YORK TODAY 
PARIS TODAY 





You're in France when you step aboard. Leave Unbelievably spacious! You can stroll from 
New York 10 A.M. Arrive in Paris 7 hours later. your First Class seat to the Promenade Bar. 








| 
| 
Voila! A Parisian cocktail lounge—the Prome- Delightful! Perfect timing. Spend the evening Incredible! Roomy, yet intimate. So smooth. And 
nade Bar. Only Air France has it to Paris! jn Paris. Fly to London at no extra fare. the service? Perfect! It's JET SUPERSERVICE! 
rar ee Cs | & + 
b jie ’ 
of 
“How do you do?” “Never saw anything like Luncheonin 15 minutes. Caviar. Lobster.Patéde The first course: Now you know why this great 
this on ajet before.” “So relaxing.” “Fantastic! foie gras. Chateaubriand—specialties of France. flight is called “‘The Epicurean of the Atlantic.” 
Economy Class service also available on 
The Epicurean of the Atlantic. 
Pe : MED 
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WORLD'S LARGEST AIRLINE 
WORLD'S MOST PERSONAL SERVICE! 





This First Class course (7 courses in all) gives The Promenade Bar for coffee. Direct jet flights 
you a choice of several superb gourmet dishes. also from Los Angeles, Chicago, Montreal. 
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OX happens his aL only Mr a loos Shunderbird 


‘The new is newer in Thunderbird Country—for this is where the trends begin. 
Open the door, touch the new optional Swing-Away Steering Wheel—and it 
moves over to welcome you in. With the new 
Thunderbird 390 Special V-8 engine, suddenly the 
landscape comes alive. Corners turn straight and 
‘ roads flatten out. This is the 4-passenger luxury car 
with sports car personality. It is unique in all the world. @ Automatic trans- 
mission, power steering and power brakes are standard—of course. Interiors 
are the newest and purest expression of Thunderbird elegance, Thunderbird 
comfort. Engineering is in the tradition of timelessness that has won Thun- 
derbird the finest resale record of any luxury car. Check the new trend at 


your Ford Dealer's—on your way to Thunderbird Country, neem 


unmistakably New, LUIS lakably Shunder bird 
_< [907 
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The Romance 


It was really turning into quite a ro- 
mance: the U.S. press. which Democrats 
have long loved to label Republican, could 
hardly restrain itself in its fondness for 
President-elect John F. Kennedy, his pol- 
icies, his appointments, his family and 
his pastimes. 

As Kennedy parceled out his announce- 
ments of Cabinet appointments. he was 
greeted with a chorus of approbation. The 
New York Times, whose campaign en- 
dorsement of Kennedy had been singular- 
ly tepid. warmed to his appointees as the 
list lengthened: the choice of “Soapy’ 
Williams was merely “good,” but Dean 
Rusk’s was “first-rate” and John J. Mc- 
Cloy’s “splendid.” The Montgomery, Ala. 
Advertiser took conservative Southern 
comfort in the new first team: “So far, 
the Advertiser couldn't be more comforted 
were Nixon the President-elect and mak- 
ing the Cabinet appointments. Which 
statement is a horse laugh at the officious, 
twittering host who self-righteously wear 
the badge stenciled liberal. Kennedy has 
fled this loose company.” Said the De- 
troit News: “For good team-picking, we 
cannot remember an incoming President 
who has done as well as Kennedy.” And 
Columnist Joseph Alsop almost flung his 
Cassandra robes into the flames: “Unless 
the signs deceive, a new Administration 
with an exceptional level of human com- 
petence will be the final result of the 
methodical man-hunt that President-elect 
Kennedy has been conducting.” 

"Call It Trivial."" Where the pundits 
of the press have long underscored the 
importance of ideas and idealism in U.S. 
Government, now they praised Kennedy 
for his grasp of parochial politics. Glowed 
Columnist Doris Fleeson: “Kennedy is 
yielding every minor point to Vice 
President-elect Johnson and the Rayburn- 
Mansfield leadership of Congress as the 





FIELD AND FOUNTAIN, SUMMIT MOUN- 
TAIN, FOLLOWING YONDER STAR” 


New Frontiers approach. His 
apparent strategy is to give 
them enough rope, which is 
the classic maneuver of pow- 
er politics. They are being 
consulted and shown every 
deference.” Wrote the New 
York Post’s liberal Colum- 
nist Max Lerner: “Call it a 
trivial item. but it is not 
without its meaning: I am 
speaking of the ritual Presi- 
dent-elect Kennedy has es- 
tablished of meeting the 
press out in the open with 
each of his Cabinet appoint- 
ees, hatless and coatless, in 
sunshine or frost. It 
easily become a fetish. But 
it is one way, and an e ec- 
tive one, of counteracting the 
world image of Western dec- 
adence that the Communists 
have tried to spread.” 
Press approval extended to 
the President-elect’s personal life. After 
word got out that Kennedy bought suits 
tailor-made in London, the Fort Worth 
legram clucked reprovingly over 
criticism of such practice. When Kennedy 
forswore golf except while on official 
vacations, the New York Post, which 
for years had been needling Republican 
Dwight Eisenhower for his golf. professed 
itself “dismayed.” And the New York 
Times indignantly blamed the U.S. for 
“The nation 
its conscience over 


could 





this presidential sacrifice 
might well worry 
whether it has been having so much un- 
charitable fun with presidential golf that 
it has made a trip around the course a 
political liability too great for a Presi- 
dent to bear.” 

One Good Resolution. Along the 
moonlit path, not everything came up 
roses. By and large, the editorial cartoon- 
ists managed to keep their hearts, went 
on grinding out the mocking, faintly deri- 
sive message that is, after all, their stock 
in trade (see cuts). And from some quar- 
ters came harsh words for the President- 
elect. Principally, they fell around the 
controversial appointment of Kennedy's 
brother Bobby, 35, as U.S. Attorney Gen- 
eral. Among the dissenters were the liberal 
New Republic and Nation magazines. The 
New Republic felt that the D tment 
of Justice “should be kept as free as 
possible from the suspicion of political 
taint,” and darkly suggested that Bobby’s 
appointment “will give aid and comfort 
to the enemies of integration.” The Na- 
tion deplored Bobby's conduct as coun- 
sel for the McClellan Committee: “He 
engaged in personal vendettas; he made 
it known that he was out to ‘get’ named 
individuals." But charges of nepotism 
were rare, and almost no one saw fit to 
bring up Bobby's brief service, in 1953, as 
an assistant counsel under Roy Cohn on 
the McCarthy subcommittee. 

Last week, as the 87th Congress con- 
vened and inauguration neared, the pun- 





















IF IT WEREN'T FOR THE HONOR 
rp JUST AS SOON WALK” 


dits got out their batons to begin the 
job of conducting the Administration. 
Walter Lippmann. who during the cam- 
paign had frothed with impatience to 
reach the New Frontier. now, on arrival, 
thought it best to make haste slowly. 
“One good New Year's resolution,” wrote 
he, “is to recognize that both at home 
and abroad the new Administration will 
need time to get organized. The Ken- 
nedy Administration does not have to 
improvise and to proceed breathlessly to 
do things. It needs to deliberate care- 
fully, to plan thoroughly, and then to act 
dec isively. ; 

But to Columnist Alsop time was the 
one commodity that Kennedy lacked: 
“The vast, revolutionary, potentially de- 
structive forces of our era are now very 
close to getting wholly out of control. 
After years of supineness, therefore, the 
American Government will now have to 
spring into sudden, vigorous, often risky 
action on dozens quite literally dozens, 
of different fronts. 

















Is there a lady 
in the “House”? 





Q lvey is Mrs. Eugene Schaffer, housewife, mother 
of two and «a State Senator representing 
over 65,000 voters in the 14th Connecticut election 
district. She is one of 318 American women serving 
in state legislatures this veur—and one of more 

than 30,000 women holding elective offices in federal, 
state and local government. There is a very good 


chance that at least one of these women represents you. 


The emergence of the American woman as a dynamic 
influence in government has been phenomenal. There 
are now 17 women in Congress, more than twice 

as many as there were 14 yeurs ago. Locally, 20,000 
women hold county offices and 10,000 ave on city 
councils. And, lust vear 1.500 women were 


top government appointees. 


If you are represented by a lady in the “House.” you 


know how seriously she applies herself to her job. 





But while she is vour legislative housekeeper, 

she plays another equally important role in her own 
home, As a wife and mother, she finds all the time, 
love and energy she needs to meet her responsibilities 
to her family, just as your wife gladly meets her 


civic responsibilities in addition to being a homemaker, 


Your own wife is very much like the lady in the 





“House.” She knows that whatever good she can 
accomplish outside her home helps to achieve her basic 


goul—u better life for her own family. 


This is one of a series of advertisements by The Sperry and 
Hutchinson Company dedicated to the American Woman, 
Her increased activities outside the sphere of her own 


home make important contributions not only to her own 





family, but to our entire nation, 


An American Way of Thrift for 25,000,000 Families... 


| Atal meAr Gm i ses 
A GREEN STAMPS Distributed since 1896 by The Sperry and Hutchinson Company 








Blowing the Whistle 


Virginia Democrat David Lawrence, 72, 
is a conservative columnist who stands al- 
ways ready to blow the whistle on his 
liberal punditic colleagues for sins of 
ission as well as commission. Last week, 
with most of the U.S. press still fondly 
ogling Jack Kennedy in particular and his 
upcoming Administr 
umnist Lawrence's whistle was sharp and 
clear. Wrote he: “Many days have passed 
with not a word from the professed de- 
fenders of liberal causes condemning three 
cases in which the civil rights of American 
citizens have just been disregarded.” The 
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ition in general, Col- 





three cases: 
@ In Wyoming, after the death of Re- 
publican Keith Thomson, who had just 
been elected to the U.S. Senate Wyo- 
ming’s Democratic Governor John Joseph 
Hickey resigned from his own office, was 
appointed by the state’s Democratic secre- 
tary of state Jack Gage (who succeeded 
him as Governor) to serve in Thomson's 
stead for a Senate term of two years. 
Luxurious adventure—a dram of Drambuie! Made with a base of ‘3 “Thus,” said Lawrence, “the majority of 
1 the people of Wyoming, who elected a 
Republican to the United States Senate, 
have been deprived of a Senator of their 
own party and even of the chance to elect 
one until two years have elapsed.’ 


- = ! | @ In Massachusetts, President-elect Ken- 
1 an ule ¢ eo nedy resigned his U.S. Senate seat before 


80 . . rm 
; P ° the end of the vear so that Democratic 
The cordial with the Scotch whisky base | 





finest Scotch whisky, and originally the personal liqueur of Prince ‘4 
Charles Edward, Drambuie has been made in Scotland since 1745 


from Bonnie Prince Charlie’s secret recipe. 





FROOF Governor Foster Furcolo, who had been 


defeated last November by Republican 
John A. Volpe, could appoint a Kennedy 
pal. Benjamin A. Smith, as Kennedy's 
interim Senate successor. “By resigning 
before Jan. 1,” wrote Lawrence, “Senator 
Kennedy prevented the Republican Gov- 
ernor from making the appointment. This 
kind of political maneuvering is not novel 
but it doesn’t erase the fact that a succes- 
sor to Senator Kennedy cannot be voted 


IMPORTED BY W. A, TAYLOR & CO,, N. Y., N.Y. SOLE DISTRIBUTORS FOR THE U.S.A, 


on now tor two vears. 
¢ In Texas Lyndon Johnson ran simul- 
taneously for the vice-presidency and re- 
election to the U.S. Senate, won both 
races. But Lawrence saw a small ray of 
light in Texas. Said he: “Aside from the 
obvious irregularity in depriving the 
people of a chance to pick a different man 
in each party tor two ofhces the Texas 
laws do provide for a special election 
within 60 to go days when there is a 
vacancy in the United States Senate.”* 
It was more or less this solution that 
Lawrence proposed for all such encroach- 
ments on the voting franchise. Said he: 
“With all the talk about modifying the 
Winter scene ot Waikiki | electoral college system, it would appear 


A perfect climate for pleasure or profit... 





that an even more urgent need today is to 
provide a uniform system of selecting 
members of the U.S. Congress. This could 





Since statehood came to Hawaii, the your family — you'll have a wonderful Ce ei as di 
lovely paradise of the Pacific has also —_—‘ time and chances are your company | Permit the Goyemoy to make an ong I 
become a land of opportunity. All the will benefit from your trip. Look at | ate appointment to fill the vacancy. but 
glamor and romance of old can be Hawaii for a sales incentive program, the appointee would serve only until a 
found on the outer islands of Kauai, a convention site or a place for your special election is held within 60 days. 
Maui and Hawaii — while cosmopoli- products or business—come see history 
tan Honolulu is now the exciting capi- in the making. Only 4% hours by jet * A special election has been set for April to 
tal of the new State—throbbing with from the Pacific Coast or a pleasant elect Johnson’s successor. The interim appointee, 
growth. Come this year and bring four and a half days by ship. Dallas Multimillionaire William A. Blakley, 
will serve only until then—unless Blakley, who 
See your Travel Agent, Airline or Steamship Representative or write HAWAII VISITORS BUREAU is standing for Johnson's seat, wins the special 


2051 Kolaokavo Ave., Honolulu. 212 Stockton St., San Francisco; Wrigley Bldg., Chicago; 609 Sth Ave., N.Y.C. election, 
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THE GIFT OF COURAGE 





FROM AN UNKNOWN RIDER AT BULL RUN, TO A STRICKEN SHIP AT SEA AND ON TO TOMORROW 


N 1943, the reluctant hero of Eric Linklater’s Private Angelo. 
chased out of North Africa by Montgomery’s fierce men, ran all 
the way to Rome and confessed that he sadly lacked the dono di 
coraggio. Resigned to the flaw in his manhood, Private Angelo 
thereafter tried resolutely to stay clear of bullets and violent men, 
But they would never let him. In the midst of chaos, harassed by 
enemy and ally alike. and always in the grip of terror, he contrived 
somehow to save an Italian village and to assemble, feed, clothe and 
shelter with love an enormous family of the war’s castoffs. In the 
end the British thought so much better of Private Angelo than he 
did that they formally conferred on him the dono di coraggio, 
This means the gift of courage. And the gift of courage. as the 
British knew, is as broad and deep and complex as the spirit of man. 
It can rise from myriad and mysterious sources: love of man or of a 
nation, hate, arrogance, strength, weakness, informed principle or 
sheer stubbornness. It can be both more and less than the Socratic 
ideal that courage is the knowledge of what is truly to be feared. 
Here, at the beginning of a new year and on the eve of a new 
national administration, we take it for our text. The times, poised 
on the edge of space, imbued with brighter promise and blackened 
by direr threat than any we have known, are propitious for it. 
The pages of this issue graphically recall that the gift of courage 
is no new thing. A hundred years ago our own Civil War cast up its 
heroes. There were men driven by the patriotic impulse of Colonel 
Ellsworth; by the bravado of John Mosby; by the sacrificial pity of 
Sgt. Richard Kirkland: by the hot youthful fire of the Virginia 
Military Institute cadets; by the lonely heroism of a nameless 
cavalryman at Bull Run. They left this nation a tradition of pride. 


EACE or war, there is always need for courage and the need 

seems to breed the reality. The primary reason why Chief 
Engineer John Richart stayed alone aboard the broken tanker Pine 
Ridge (Lire, Jan. 6) last w eek seemed to be tat he was the senior 
officer left alive and had been ordered to protect the owners’ 
salvage rights. He could have disregarded the order without penalty, 
for he was ready to quit the sea. Was it merely the habit of 
obedience, a healthy interest in possible reward, or something 
higher? It doesn’t really matter. The point was that Richart, by his 
will, stayed as a man alone against the sea, 

The act of physical courage has been seen again and again in this 
winter's repetitive disasters. More often than not those who re- 
spond to emergency are granted no time to consider whether they 
will or will not risk everything. Last week, Bayonne, N. J. was 
saved from holocaust by a fire chief named John Brennan who 
went through flames and among exploding tanks to shut off a valve 
feeding a wild propane gas fire. 

A week earlier, hundreds of firemen, sailors and dockyard 
workers risked their lives to save men trapped aboard the burning 
aircraft carrier Constellation in the Brooklyn Navy Yard. The closest 
any of them came to a hero's reward was when one, fixed by the eye 
of a TV camera but fire-blackened beyond recognition, was asked 
whether he intended to go back in. “Yup,” he grunted. “Soon’s | 
get this coffee down.” A few months ago the same generous impulse 
drove Dr. Mark Poole and other American bush pilots (Lire, 
Aug. |) tosnatch beleaguered missionaries from death in the Congo. 

The faces of courage are legion. There was both physical courage 
and something more, something quieter but sterner because it had 
to be summoned up day after day, in the Rev. Lloyd A. Foreman 
who, in recent weeks, took his 5- year-old daughter Pamela Lynn by 
the hand and led her through jeering mobs to school daily in New 
Orleans. Here was a man, Southern-born and therefore expectably 
segregationist by instinct, quietly asserting with his own flesh and 
his child’s flesh the right to public education, 





AN EDITORIAL APPEARING IN 


The southern U.S.. in these times, seems to lie wide open to 
heroes. Next month the 1961 Florina Lasker Civil Liberties Award 
will be conferred upon Margaret Long, a southern-born columnist 
on the Atlanta Journal, By hammering at the themes of civil 
liberties, particularly segregation and censorship, Mrs. Long has 
earned the wrath of the Klan and the White Citizens Councils but, 
says the Lasker nomination “she has pulled around her the young, 
the questioning, the brave. She has also stirred the old.” 





HE patience to endure is often an essential element of courage. 

This is a quality abundantly evident among the Astronauts 
whose careers are being chronicled in Lire. All these seven are 
volunteers and one, presumably, will become the country’s most 
spectacular hero when he rides a rocket into orbit. But meanwhile 
they are forced to wait and wonder while, sometimes, the Atlas they 
hope to ride blows up in fiery failure. Committed to risk everything, 
they mustalso endure the suspense of knowing the splendid gamble 
may be blunted beforehand by some unknown counterpart in Russia. 

Not long ago, upon the forum of the United Nations, the world 
was given to witness the essence of moral heroism. For days, Dag 
Hammarskjéld sat thoughtfully silent while ita Khrushchev 
yelled and banged his desk and led an assault intended to bully the 
secretary general from his office. Then, at last, Hammarskjéld 
stood up and said: “It is very easy to bow to the wish of a big 
power. It is another matter to resist... . If it is the wish of those 
nations who see the organization their best protec tion in the 
present world, I shall now do so [resist] agai 

In his unspectacular will to stand up against overwhelming force 
for a principle he believes to be right, Dr. Willard Uphaus was cut 
from the same cloth. Faced with the New Hampshire legislature's 
witch-hunting insistence that he reveal the names of persons who 
had attended a pacifist camp, Uphaus refused. He said, “T stand 
upon... my conscience ... it is mean and contemptible to bring 
innocent people into public scorn and possible loss of livelihood.” 
Then, physically frail at 69, he went to jail. 











ITHIN a few weeks, a demand for all the many qualities of 
courage—daring, patience, prine iple, coolness—will fall upon 
another group of men, They comprise the new Cabinet John 
Fitzgerald Kennedy has asse mbled (Lire, Jan. 6). The demand will 
be relentless, never diminishing through the coming four years. 
Kennedy, in his book, Profiles in Courage, put into words the 
mandate they will be called upon to fulfill. “Only the very cour: 
ageous will be able to take the hard and unpopular decisions 
necessary for our survival in the struggle with a powerful enemy. 
- And only the very courageous will be able to keep alive the 
spirit of individualism and dinsent which gave birth to this nation, 
nourished it as an infant and carried it through its severest tests 
upon the attainment of its maturity.” 

Individually, the men upon whom Kennedy has placed the man- 
date are of distinguished caliber. Collectively, perhaps, they are 
most noteworthy for intellectual attainment—three wear Phi Beta 
Kappa keys—for administrative capacity and for singular immunity 
from prior doctrinaire commitment. They are abundantly endowed 
with brain power and they possess the fle xibility which the future's 
grievous uncertainties demand. 

Their courage as a group is still untested, 
potentiality for it-—in all its many forms. And we hope they have it 
—and exercise it wisely —for they will surely need it. The job was 
laid out for them by Engineer Rie hart when, at last, he brought the 
wreck of the Pine Ridge to port: "When you take a job you take 
certain responsibilities; if you can’t take the responsibilities you 
shouldn't have the job.” 


They possess the 
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With the most outstanding rocket engine capability in the The first navigation system accurate enough to guide 


Free World, NAA has produced the engines that success- America’s new Polaris submarines was built by NAA. 
fully launched 250 missiles, satellites, and space probes. North American systems also guide aircraft and missiles. 


ROCKET INT ES BE Dts INERTIAL NAVIGATION 
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NAA is at work in the fields of the future 





Recomp, the first all-transistorized compact computer, SNAP 2, the first compact reactor for producing electricity 


is manufactured by NAA for industrial and scientific in space vehicles, was designed by NAA. It makes space- 
use. It telescopes hours of problem solving into seconds, relayed communications, including television, possible. 


NUCLEAR REACTORS 





North American Aviation began exploring an entirely new principle of guidance 14 years ago. A result of this 
advanced thinking was the NAA-built inertial navigation system which guided the USS Nautilus beneath polar ice. 
Far-sighted planning, applied in pioneering projects such as this, led North American into an extensive diver- 
sification program. While maintaining its leadership in advanced aircraft with the B-70 program, NAA is advanc- 
ing the new technology in many fields: rocket engines, nuclear power, metallurgy, electronics. This diversification 
into the fields of the future has more than doubled the size of North American Aviation in less than ten years. 


NORTH AMERICAN AVLATION 


DIVISIONS: ATOMICS INTERNATIONAL, AUTONETICS, COLUMBUS, “785, 
LOS ANGELES, ROCKETDYNE, SPACE & INFORMATION SYSTEMS \ 








MUSIC 





American Premiéres 


Contemporary American music some- 
times sounds as if it were written on an 
electronic computer: the arithmetic adds 
up, but every sum sounds the same. Last 
week U.S. audiences were introduced to 
the recent works of five U.S. 
whose figuring, however it 


composers 
comes out, 





CoMPOSER COWELL 
Points in the third period. 


is at least distinctive. The five and their 
formulas: 

Henry Cowell, 63, turned up in Kansas 
City for the premiére of his 22-minute 
Concerto for Percussion and Orchestra. 
Using 64 percussion instruments, the con- 
certo featured five percussion 
whose duties proved so complex that they 
had to dart about the stage. Among the 
instruments employed: Chinese 
temple blocks, tom-toms, marimbas, vi- 
braphones, Pyrex mixing bowls. a xylo- 
phone, a celesta, a glockenspiel. For all its 
fearsome instrumentation, the concerto 
proved to be one of Cowell's more imme- 
diately appealing works—alternately deli- 
cate and boisterous, crosshatched with cu- 
riously shifting rhythms. Less stark than 
the works of Cowell's youth (when he 
liked to roll the piano keys with his fore- 
arms to achieve “tone clusters”), the con- 
certo was also less melodic than the works 
of what Cowell thinks of as his middle 
period. “No composer worth his salt these 
days would be without a third period,” 
says Composer Cowell. ‘This is mine.” 

Gunther Schuller, 35. stepped into the 
pit at Manhattan's City Center to con- 
duct the premiére of his Modern Jazz: 
Variants, a score for a George Balanchine 
ballet. Onstage were the white-tied-and- 
tailed members of the Modern Jazz Quar- 
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“soloists,” 


gongs 





tet and around them, in predominantly 
green and purple practice clothes. moved 
the members of the New York City 
Ballet company, including Soloists Diana 
Adams. Melissa Hayden, John Jones, Ar- 
thur Mitchell. The dancing for the most 
part was sinuous and tentative, borrow- 
ing some of its movements from the 
Lindy Hop. but on the whole avoiding 
the Lindy’s frenzied exuberance. Schuller's 
score was the essence of the 
spare, fragmentary, resembling jazz only 
in its rhythmic drive. Like some of Schul- 
ler’s other recent work, it represented an 
attempt to weld jazz and classical music 
in what he himself Third 
Stream Music. Unfortunately, the stream 
never seemed to be lowing anywhere. 

Samuel Barber, 50. saw his Die Natali; 
Choral Preludes for Christmas given its 
first New York performance by the New 
York Philharmonic. The remarkably suc- 
cessful piece is essentially a patchwork of 
familiar Christmas carols artfully embed- 
ded in unfamiliar harmonies—O Come, 
O Come, Emmanuel, We Three Kings of 
Orient Are, Silent Night, God Rest You 
Merry, Gentlemen. The mood for the 
most part is reflective, the tone intensely 
Ivrical, as most of Barber’s best music is. 
The only truly shocking section of the 
piece is also one of the most effective 
the brasses suddenly explode Into a jazzy, 
freewheeling theme that hardened Yule- 
tiders will eventually recognize as Good 
King Wenceslas. 

Easley Blackwood, 27, canceled his 
classes at the University of Chicago 
where he teaches theory and composition 
to attend the premiére of his Second 
Symphony by the Cleveland Orchestra. 
Allied to no compositional school, Black- 
wood has impressed critics in the past by 
his gift for ringing original changes on 
traditional forms, and by what one critic 
calls “the courage not to write the last 
word.” The Second Symphony sounded 
echoes of Shostakovich. Bartok, Hinde 
mith, and even Wagner, but in sum 
spoke a sardonic, dissonant language all 
its own. For listeners who like their music 
mellower, Blackwood had a cautionary 
word: “I hope they will not misconstrue 
this symphony as an angry composition.’ 

Chou Wen-chung, 37. born in Chefoo 
China, but now a U.S. citizen, heard the 
New York Philharmonic in the first New 
York performance of his “And the Fallen 
Petals,” a Triolet for Orchestra. An at- 
tempt to achieve in sound “the emotional 
qualities of Chinese landscape painting,” 
Petals proved to be a disturbing, atmos- 
pheric work full of stabbing percussive 
effects, shrill, flinty string and brass lines 


“cool” — 


refers to as 








occasional suggestions of the waveringly 
hypnotic melodies of the Orient. Com- 
poser Chou, who spent much of his youth 
fleeing the invading Japanese, was think- 
ing, he says, of “the second World War, 
my war, and of all the young lost in 
violence and terror, who, dying, looked 
back through a veil of blood at the in- 
comprehensible landscape of their live 











His title he took from a poem by Meng 
Hao-jan (689-740 A.D.): 


All through the night 

Such noise of wind and rain 
And the fallen petals 

Who knows how many! 


Seeing the Score 

The surest way ta make an impression 
on fellow concertgoers is to bring a score 
and silently read along during the per- 
formance. In a recital at Manhattan's 
Town Hall last week, Canadian Violinist 
Hyman Bress threatened to render this 
excellent ploy obsolete. Behind him. as he 
played Schoenberg's Fantasy Opus 47, the 
twelve pages of the score were projected 





on a screen, 

hopeful theory is that most 
people can read music or that they can at 
least “‘get the pattern.” The combination 
of sound and score is particularly essential 
in the performance of modern music, 
Bress believes. to convince bewildered 
audiences that “they are not being hood- 
winked and that the artist is not getting 
away with murder.” Last week's perform- 
ance suggested some hazards that Bress 
29, may not have anticipated. Spectators 
on the left of the hall grumped that the 
violinist’s tall silhouette concealed many 
of the notes. Other spectators seemed so 
fascinated by the sight of the music that 
they neglected to listen to it.* But the 
worst hazard of all was posed by the 
critics: remarking on Bress's generally 
dispirited performance, they scanned the 
huge sheet music behind him, found that 
at points he did not even know the score. 


Bress’s 


Recalling Brahms’s response to the suggestion 
that he go to Don Giovanni at the Vienna Opera 
he heard the best performance, he said, when 


he read the score 


Ben Martin 


VIOLINIST BREsS 
Murder on the screen. 
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Are they making the turnpikes shorter this year? 
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Take that next long trip in a ’61 Plymouth. This 
Solid Beauty will give you a distinct feeling that 
roads have never been so smooth, horizons so easy 
to catch. Everything about this low-price car takes 


you there in new comfort. It’s easy to get in, sit in, 


Ol PLY MOLI Ax: 


A CHRYSLER-ENGINEERED PRODUCT 


see out of. Its quiet Unibody is snug and tight. Its 
Torsion-Aire suspension (no extra cost) takes prac- 
tically all the sway and dip out of driving. Let your 
Plymouth dealer show you how Plymouth takes the 
kinks out of the miles! Why not see him real soon? 


SOLID BEALTTY 
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The latest example of how they still work to 
keep this major food company in the fore 


“Let’s make ‘Hawaiian’ mean to the pineapple what 
‘Brazil’ means to coffee,” said the late James Dole, 
founder of the company that bears his name, in the early 
1900's. What the company did—and how it maintains 
its momentum today—may suggest a way to increase 
your own sales and profits. 

Nobody in Hawaii at that time gave Jim Dole’s pros- 
pects much hope. Fresh pineapple imported into the U.S. 
from the West Indies, one businessman recalls, “looked 
like pine cones and had about the same flavor and 
texture.” 

Yet Dole determined to “extend the market for 
Hawaiian pineapple into every grocery store in the U.S.” 


How Dole did it 


He selected the best varieties to grow in the rich, red 
soil of his plantation. Then, resolving to can the fruit 
right in Hawaii at the peak of freshness, he invented new 
ways to preserve its color and flavor. 


In the leading magazines he told America how he had 
developed a delicious, convenient new food, economi- 
cally suited to any housewife’s budget. By 1930, Jim Dole 
had achieved his dream. Three things did it: quality of 
product, of advertising and of advertising media. 

By advertising year after year, in good times and bad, 
he made the name “Dole” a household name synony- 
mous with Hawaiian pineapple. He also gave Dole a 
dominant share of a growing market. 


A decision based on fact and logic 
Shortly after the Reader’s Digest began accepting ad- 
vertising, the Hawaiian Pineapple Company (Dole) was 
among the first food companies to place a continuing 
schedule in the magazine. Dole’s reasoning can perhaps 
apply to your business. 

“We know,” says Herbert C. Cornuelle, now president 
of Dole Corporation, “that Digest readers, the largest 
upper-income magazine audience in the world, would 
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be interested in the quality, convenience and econ- 
omy of Dole products. 


“The Digest is a quality magazine reaching into 
quality homes. That makes it an ideal place for our 
advertising. 


“We know, too, that the way people read the Digest 
helps put across our advertising message. Since readers 
return to the magazine again and again over several 
wecks, our advertising has additional opportunities to 
be seen and to remind readers of our products.” 


Quick facts for busy executives 
Advertisers benefit from all these Digest advantages: 


1 The largest proven audience of 
readers—larger than that of any 
other publication . . . or the aver- 
age nighttime network TV pro- 
gram. 

2 The largest assured QUALITY 
audience—more upper-income 
families than read any other mag- 
azine. 
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Repeat exposures to each advertisement—millions see 
the average Digest advertisement more than once. 
Discrimination in the advertising—no advertising for 
alcoholic beverages or tobacco products. 

Belief in what the magazine publishes—in its editorial 
and advertising columns alike. 


Everywhere in the free world, Reader's Digest reaches 
the people you need to make your business succeed. In 
more than 100 countries, over 65 million people read and 
believe what they see in the Digest each month. They are 
the largest group of influential, educated, upper-income 
people you can find anywhere. That is why 4,000 adver- 
tisers, including leading national and international com- 
panies, use over 20,000 pages in the 29 editions of Reader's 
Digest each year. 


People have faith in 


eaders Dige st 


Largest magazine circulation in the U. S. 
Over 12,300,000 copies bought monthly 
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Hidden away, where the blue Pacific 
meets the Sierra Madre, a host at his 
winter villa proudly serves V.0.—the 
international favorite. 


¥ THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
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CINEMA 





New Picture 


The Swiss Family Robinson (Buena 
Vista), like most of Walt Disney’s screen 
versions of the children’s classics (17 to 
date), is good Disney and bad culture. 
Ostensibly, the film is based on the 
world-famed boy's book. published in 
1812-13, by Johann Wyss, who was in- 
spired by Daniel Defoe’s Robinson Crusoe 
to produce his own castaway chronicle and 
give his principal characters the good old 
Swiss name of Robinson, 

Wyss piously proclaimed his tale to be 
a tract intended to teach children “how 
blessed are the results of patient contin- 
uance in well-doing.”” What he actually 
wrote was a sort of sissified, Swissified 
Tarzan story, describing a number of in- 
nocently improbable adventures that took 
place on an amusingly improbable tropical 
island populated with an absolutely ab- 
surd fauna of Asiatic tigers, African lions 
Australian kangaroos, Amazonian anacon- 
das, North American grouse, Mongolian 
asses and Swiss prigs. 

With the exception of one redundant 
brother (Jack. a “bold lad 10 years old”) 
Disney retains the whole famdamily 
(John Mills, Dorothy McGuire, James 
MacArthur. Tommy Kirk, Kevin Corco- 
ran) and most of the menagerie too—one 
of his press releases proudly points out 
that the film contains “some 150 myriad 
animals.’ But except for the shipwreck 
and the tree house and one or two minor 
incidents, he abandons the book's plot and 
substitutes more photogenic, made-in- 
Hollywood situations, 

Still, it’s a great show for what the 
Disney organization has called “the under- 
twelve sector,” and even though it runs 
long enough (2 hrs. 6 min.) to make the 
over-twelve sector squirm, Family seems 
likely to recoup most of Disney's 1960 
losses: $1 ooo. The tigers are pretty, 
the boa is a swallowpaloosa, the tree 
house is a little boy’s daydream. And the 
violent, ludicrous last-reel battle with the 
pirates is a grand display of blow-the-man- 
downmanship—a_ regular Donald Duck 
comedy in live action. 





New Wave in Russia? 

Ballad of a Soldier (Mosfilm: King 
ley-Frankel). A Russian soldier scuttles 
like a desperate bug across an open field. 
Like a big grey toad, a German tank re- 
lentlessly pursues him. Bullets frisk about 
his heels. He dodges, drops his gun, falls, 
runs on, gasps, reels with exhaustion. The 
screen reels, tilts crazily, tilts further . 
Suddenly the image is upside down, the 
world is upside down. Yet still across a 
sky of mud the soldier flees, and still 
the tank pursues him. 

With this brilliant cinemetaphor of 
war's madness, Director Grigori Chukhrai 
begins the best Russian movie made since 
World War IIl—a vehemently original, 
beautiful, humorous, patriotic, sentimen- 
tal journey through war-churned Russia. 
Released in the U.S. less than a year after 
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The Cranes Are Flying (Time, Feb. 22, 
1960), another Soviet film of bone-jarring 
energy and independent spirit, Ballad sug- 
gests that a New Wave may just possibly 
be rising in Russian cinema. Cranes made 
some mild but definite criticisms of the 
Communist society; Ballad simply ignores 
it, as though it were not there. 

When the Russian soldier (Vladimir 
Ivashov) can run no more, he falls in a 
foxhole, finds a bazooka there, turns it on 
the pursuing tank, destroys it and another 
one too. Offered a medal, the hero—who 
is only 19 years old 
to go home and see his mother. His jour- 


begs leave instead 











she sees the hero. “Maaamaaaa 
Nervously they make friends. He offers 
her a bite of salt pork. “Just a nibble,” 
she says shyly. She wolfs the whole pound 
—raw. After half an hour boy and girl 
are so innocently and unleninistically in 
love that only a mad dog of a capitalist 
could fail to be in love with them too. 
The conclusion—in which the hero 
reaches home so late that he scarcely has 
time to kiss his poor mother goodbye be- 
fore he rushes away to die—covers the 
steppes as far as eye can see with the 
Russian equivalent of smarmalade. Also 
hard to take; Director Chukhrai's fuzzy- 
focus, pas de deux romanticism and his 
bright young mannerisms as a cinematog- 
rapher. Nevertheless, Chukhrai emerges 


PROKHORENKO & IvASHOV IN “BALLAD” 


Unleninistic love 


ney is the thread on which three luminous 
episodes are strung. 

In the first of these, the hero meets a 
soldier (Evgeni Urbanski) whose leg has 
been amputated. Invalided home, he is 
ashamed to face his wife as only half a 
man, decides to get lost instead Russia 
The hero persuades him to go 
home. They arrive. The wife is not there. 
The soldier hangs on his crutches 
ken man. Suddenly a woman screams his 
name. His head snaps up. She runs to him, 
covers his face with kisses. All at once he 
a terrible joy fills his 


is big.” 


a bro- 


sags with relief; 
face; he crushes her in his arms. 

In the second episode. which is inter- 
spersed with the third, the hero delivers 
a precious gift of soap to a_ soldier's 
wife, finds her living with another man 
snatches back the soap and runs out. 
“Please,” she cries after him, “please un- 
derstand!” But he is too young. 

In the third episode, the longest and 
most variously appealing of the three, the 
hero hitches a ride on a train, At a whistle 
stop, a pretty young girl (Shanna Pro- 
khorenko) climbs into his boxcar. The 
train starts. ‘Mamma! ” she screams, when 


pread with 


marmalade. 


in this picture as an exuberantly gifted 
moviemaker. The best of his camera work 
has force and a creative gaiety. He makes 
inspired use of sound, silence, rhythm, 
and a wonderfully witty and expressive 
score composed by Mikhail Siv. He casts 
and directs his players faultlessly—as the 
legless soldier, Actor Urbanski is massive- 
ly impressive. 

Perhaps the most obvious of Chukhrai’s 
talents is his surefire sense of comedy. 
The poor hilarious schlemiel of a train 
guard, for example, might have shuffled 
right off one of Gogol’s funniest pages. 
But certainly the deepest of his gifts is his 
vital, life-accepting sense of humor. In 
the film’s strongest scene, a rabble of Rus- 
sian soldiers, ragged and cold and hungry 
roll through the night behind the battle 
lines like cattle stacked in a boxcar and 
heading for the knacker. They look at 
each other, they look at what life has done 
to them, and gently one of them grins and 
makes a joke; another takes it from there, 
and suddenly all together they laugh and 
laugh and laugh until fate’s narrow box- 
car bursts and the theater booms with 
an immense amen to life. 
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The Fat of the Land 


(See Cover) 

The reading public, the theatergoing 
public, the skindiving public, the horse- 
playing public—all these and others fill 
substantial roles in U.S. life, but none is 
so varied, vast and vigilant as the eating 
public. The Department of Agriculture 
averaged out U.S. food consumption last 
year at 1,488 lbs. per person, which, al- 
‘owing for the 17 million Americans that 
John Kennedy said go to bed hungry ev- 
ery night, means that certain gluttons on 
the upper end must somehow down 8 Ibs. 
or more a day. That mother hen of the 
weight-height tables, the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Co., clucks that 48 mil- 
lion Americans are overweight. 

Through previous centuries, eating 
changed by nearly imperceptible degrees, 


and mostly toward just getting enough. 
Now big forces buffet food. For the first 
time in history, the U.S. has produced a 
society in which less than one-tenth of the 
people turn out so much food that the 
Government’s most embarrassing problem 
is how to dispose inconspicuously of 1oo 
million tons of surplus farm produce. In 
this same society, the plain citizen can 
with an average of only one-fifth his in- 
come buy more calories than he can con- 
sume. Refrigeration, automated process- 
ing and packaging conspire to defy season 
and banish spoilage. And in the wake of 
the new affluence and the new techniques 
of processing comes a new American inter- 
est in how what people eat affects their 
health. To eat is human, the nation is 
learning to think, to survive divine. 
Fads, Facts . . . Not all the concern 
for health is well directed. From the fusty 
panaceas of spinach, eggs and prunes, the 
U.S. has progressed to curds, concentrates 
and capsules. Each year, reports the Amer- 
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CruIKSHANK’s “A SWALLOW At CHRISTMAS” 
To eat is human, to survive divine. 
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ican Medical Association, ten million 
Americans spend $900 million on vitamins, 
tonics and other food supplements. At 
juice bars in Los Angeles’ 35 “health” 
stores, a new sensation is a pink, high- 
protein cocktail, concocted of dried eggs, 
powdered milk and cherry-flavored No- 
Cal, which sells for s59¢ per 8-oz. glass. 
Grocery stores sell dozens of foods that 
boast of having almost no food value at 
all. 

But a big part of the public wants to 
know facts about diet and health, and a 
big group of U.S. scientists wants to sup- 
ply them. The man most firmly at grips 
with the problem is the University of 
Minnesota’s Physiologist Ancel Keys. 57, 
inventor of the wartime K (for Keys) 
ration an! author of last year’s bestselling 
Eat Weill and Stay Well. From his birch- 
paneled office in the Laboratory of Phys- 


iological Hygiene, under the university's 
football stadium in Minneapolis (“We get 
a rumble on every touchdown’), blocky, 
grey-haired Dr. Keys directs an ambitious, 
$200,000-a-year experiment on diet, which 
spans three continents and seven nations 
and is still growing. Pursuing it, he has 
logged 500,000 miles, suffered indescriba- 
ble digestive indignities, and meticulously 
collected physiological data on the health 
and eating habits of 10,000 individuals, 
from Bantu tribesmen to Italian contadini. 
He has measured the skinfolds (the fleshy 
areas under the shoulder blades) of Nea- 
politan firemen, studied the metabolism 
of Finnish woodcutters, analyzed the 
“mealie-meal” eaten by Capetown col- 
oreds, and experimented on Minneapolis 
businessmen. 

... And Fats. Keys’s findings, though 
far from complete, are likely to smash 
many an eating cliché. Vitamins, eggs and 
milk begin to look like foods to hold down 
on (though mothers’ milk is still the tick- 





et). Readings of the number of milligrams 
of cholesterol in the blood, which seem 
to have value in predicting heart attacks, 
are becoming as routine as the electro- 
cardiogram. which can show that the heart 
has suffered a symptomatic attack. Al- 
ready many an American knows his count, 
and rejoices or worries depending on 
whether it is nearer 180 (safe) or 250 
(dangerous }. 

Out of cholesterol come Keys’s main 

messages so far: 
@ Americans eat too much. The typical 
U.S. daily menu, says Dr. Keys, contains 
3.000 calories. should contain 2,300. And 
extra weight increases the risk of cancer, 
diabetes, artery disease and heart attack. 
@ Americans eat too much fat. With 
meat, milk, butter and ice cream, the 
calorie-heavy U.S. diet is 40% fat, and 
most of that is saturated fat—the insidi- 
ous kind, says Dr. Keys, that increases 
blood cholesterol, damages arteries, and 
leads to coronary disease. 

Obesity: A Malnutrition. Throughout 
much of the world, food is still so scarce 
that half of the earth’s population has 
trouble getting the 1.600 calories a day 
necessary to sustain life. The deficiency 
diseases—scurvy, tropical sprue, pellagra 
—run rampant. In West Africa, for ex- 
ample, where meat is a luxury and babies 
must be weaned early to make room at 
the breast for later arrivals, a childhood 
menace is kwashiorkor, or “red Johnny,” 
a  growth-stunting protein deticiency 
(signs: reddish hair, bloated belly) that 
kills more than half its victims, leaves the 
rest prey for parasites and lingering tropi- 
cal disease. 

In the well-fed U.S., deficiency diseases 
have virtually vanished in the past 20 
years. Today, as Harrison's Principles of 
Internal Medicine, a standard internist’s 
text, puts it, “The most common form of 
malnutrition is caloric excess or obesity.” 

Puritan New England regarded obesity 
as a flagrant symbol of intemperance, and 
thus a sin. Says Keys: “Maybe if the idea 
got around again that obesity is immoral, 
the fat man would start to think.’’ Morals 
aside, the fat man has plenty to worry 
about—over and above the fact that no 
one any longer loves him. The simple 
mechanical strain of overweight, says New 
York’s Dr. Norman Jolliffe, can overbur- 
den and damage the heart “for much the 
same reason that a Chevrolet engine in a 
Cadillac body would wear out sooner than 
if it were in a body for which it was 
built.” The fat man has trouble buying 
life insurance or has to pay higher pre- 
miums. He has—for unclear reasons—a 
25% higher death rate from cancer. He is 
particularly vulnerable to diabetes. He 
may find even moderate physical exer- 
tion uncomfortable, because excess body 
fat hampers his breathing and restricts his 
muscular movement. 

Physiologically, people overeat because 
what Dr. Jolliffe calls the “appestat” is set 
too high. The appestat, which adjusts the 
appetite to keep weight constant, is lo- 
cated, says Jolliffe, in the hypothalamus 
—near the body’s temperature, sleep and 
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water-balance controls. Physical exercise 
raises the appestat. So does cold weather. 
In moderate doses, alcohol narcotizes the 
appestat and enhances appetite (the orig- 
inal reason for the cocktail); but because 
liquor has a high caloric value—too calo- 
ries per oz.—the heavy drinker is seldom 
hungry. In rare cases, diseases such as 
encephalitis or a pituitary tumor may 
damage the appestat permanently, de- 
stroying nearly all sense of satiety. 

Food for Frustration. Far more fre- 
quently, overeating is the result of a psy- 
chological compulsion. It may be fostered 
by frustration, depression, insecurity—or, 
in children, simply by the desire to stop 
an anxious mother’s nagging. Some fami- 





lies place undue emphasis on food: con- 
versations center on it, and rich delicacies 
are offered as rewards, withheld as pun- 
ishment. The result says Jolliffe: “The 
child gains the feeling that food is the 
purpose of life.” Food may act as a seda- 
tive, giving temporary emotional solace 
just as, for some people, alcohol does. 
Reports Dr. Keys: “A fairly common ex- 
perience for us is the wife who finds her 
husband staying out more and more. He 
may be interested in another woman, or 
just like being with the boys. So she 
fishes around in the cupboard and hauls 
out a chocolate cake. It’s a matter of bore- 
dom. and the feeling that 
she is entitled to something, because she’s 
being deprived of something else. 


subconscious 


For the army ol compulsive eaters 
from the nibblers and the gobblers to the 
downright gluttons 
with the will that is rarely won. Physiolo 
gist Keys flatly dismisses such appetite 
depressants as the amphet Benze 
drine, Dexedrine ) “crutches 
for a weak will.” 

Keys has no such objections to Metre- 
cal, Quaker Oats’s Quota and other goo- 
calorie milk formulas that are currently 
winning favor from dieters. “Metrecal is 


reducing is a war 


nines 





as dangerous 


finel. meat) 
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HEARTY EATING IN THE U.S. (AT LEONE’S RESTAURANT IN MANHATTAN ) 


mush. 


Nobody wants to live 


a pretty complete food,” he says. “It con- 
tains large amounts of protein, vitamins 
and minerals. In the quantity of goo calo- 
ries a day, anyone will lose weight on it 
20, 30 or 40 Ibs.” But Keys worries that 
the Metrecal drinker will never make ei- 
ther the psychological or physiological 
idjustment to the idea of eating smaller 
portions of food. 

That Remarkable Cholesterol. Despite 
his personal dist: 
Dr. Keys has only an incidental 
interest in how much 
What concerns him much more 
lationship of diet to the nation’s No. 1 
killer: coronary artery disease, which ac- 
counts for than half of all heart 
fatalities and kills soc Americans a 
twice the toll from all varieties of 
deaths 





iste for obesity dis- 


gusting 





nericans eat. 
is the re- 


more 


year 

cancer, five times the from auto- 

mobile accidents. 
Cholesterol, the 


Keys’s theory, is a mysterious yellowish 


cornerstone of Dr. 


waxy substance, chemically a crystalline 
alcohol. Scientists assume that cholesterol 
(from the Greek chole, 


stereos, meaning solid) is 


meaning bile, and 
somehow nec- 
essary for the formation of brain cells 
accounts lor 
brain’s total solid weight. They know it is 
the chief ingredient in They 
suspect it plays a role in the production of 
and they believe it is 
essential to the transport of fats through- 
out the circulatory system. But they can- 
not fully explain the process of its manu- 
facture by the human liver. Although the 
fatty carried in the 


since it about 2% of the 


gallstones. 


adrenal hormones, 


protein molecules 
blood and partly composed of cholesterol 
cholesterol itself is in- 
soluble, and cannot be destroyed by the 
body. A remarkable substance 
Keys, “quite apart from its tendency to 
be deposited in the walls of arteries. 
When thus deposited, Keys says that 


are water soluble 


says Dr. 


cholesterol is mainly responsible for the 
arterial blockages that culminate in heart 
attacks. Explains Keys: As the fatty pro- 
tein molecules travel in the bloodstream 
they are deposited in the intima, or inner 
wall of a coronary artery. The proteins 
and fats are burned off, and the choles- 
terol is left behind. As cholesterol piles up, 
it Narrows, irritates and damages the ar- 
tery, encouraging formation of calcium 
deposits and slowing circulation. Eventu- 
ally, says Keys, one of two things hap- 
pens. A clot forms at the site, seals off the 
flow of blood to the heart and provokes a 
heart attack. Or thinks 
Keys) the deposits themselves get so big 
that they choke off the artery 's flow to the 
point that an occurs; the heart 
muscle is suffocated, cells supplied by the 
artery die, and the heart is permanently 
perhaps fatally injured. 

Fats & Coronaries. Ordinarily, the hu- 
man liver synthesizes only enough choles- 
terol to satisfy the 
tion of fats and for production 
bile. Even eggs and other 
rich foods, eaten in normal amounts, says 
Dr. Keys, do not materially affect the 
cholesterol in the blood. But 
fatty foods do. 

During World War II, doctors in The 
Netherlands and Scandinavia noted a cu- 
Nazi 
occupation, the death rate from coronary 
artery disease was slowly dropping. Not 
until long after the war—1g50, in fact 
did they get a hint of the reason. That 
len’s Haqvin Malmros showed 
that the sinking death rate neatly coincid- 


(more commonly 


intarct 


body s needs—for 





transporta 


of cholesterol- 


amount ot 


rious tact despite the stresses of 


year, swe 


ed with increasingly severe restrictions on 
fatty foods. That same year the Universi- 
ty of California's Dr. Laurance Kinsell 
timing oxidation rates of blood fats, stum- 
bled onto the discovery that many vege- 
table fats cause blood cholesterol levels to 
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drop radically, while animal fats cause 
them to rise. Here Keys and others, such 
as Dr. A. E. Ahrens of the Rockefeller 
Institute, took over to demonstrate the 
chemical difference between vegetable and 
animal fats—and even between different 
varieties of each. 

All natural food fats fall into one 
of three categories—saturated, mono- 
unsaturated and poly-unsaturated. The 
degree of saturation depends on the num- 
ber of hydrogen atoms on the fat mole- 
cule. Saturated fats can accommodate no 
more hydrogens. Mono-unsaturated fats 
have room for two more hydrogens on 
each molecule, and the poly-unsaturated 
fat molecule has room for at least four 
hydrogens. 

The three fats have similar caloric val- 
ues (about 265 calories per oz.), but 
each exerts a radically different influence 
on blood cholesterol. Saturated fats in 
meat and dairy products promote produc- 
tion of cholesterol in quantities too large 
for the body to excrete. Mono-unsaturated 
fats (predominant in olive oil, most mar- 
garines) have no apparent effect at all on 
blood cholesterol levels. Poly-unsaturated 
fats, such as those in corn, cottonseed or 
fish oils, on the other hand, actually lower 
cholesterol by increasing the excretion of 
bile acids. 

Marbled Meat. Thus, says Physiologist 
Keys, the big cut in reducing U.S. fat in- 
take should come in the popular saturated 
fats which, although more expensive, have 
become a bigger and bigger part of the 
American diet. Restaurants take pride in 
heavily marbled meat. Most margarine 
manufacturers ‘convert liquid fats into 
partly saturated solids by “hydrogenating”’ 
them—that is, by forcing hydrogen atoms 
onto the liquid fat molecules. Dairy farm- 








ers are paid more for milk with high but- 
terfat content. Keys is a milk drinker 
himself—but only of modified skim milk 
that contains a maximum of 2° butterfat. 
Proof in Tests. Neither Keys nor any- 
one else claims to know the whole com- 
plex chemical-mechanical story of cho- 
lesterol deposition, but he regards the 
cause-and-effect relationship between cho- 
lesterol and heart disease as proved. In 
1946, long before Keys suspected that this 
relationship existed. he and Dr. Henry 
Taylor persuaded 286 Minneapolis-St. 
Paul businessmen, then aged 45 to 54, to 
submit to painstaking, yearly physical ex- 
aminations. The idea: to see if the onset 
of ailments in general could be accurately 
forecast by physiological measurements, 
i.e., weight, blood pressure. electrocardio- 
gram, cholesterol count. So far, among 
other diseases, 27 of the businessmen have 
suffered heart attacks, 16 of them fatal. 
The common element in 18 of the cases 
was high (240-360) cholesterol levels. 
Moreover, it was the only significant com- 
mon element. The electrocardiograph, 
says Keys, “doesn’t hurt anybody and 
looks impressive in a doctor's office,”’ but 
it is a poor predictor of coronary disease. 
Later, Keys studied the eating habits 
and coronary death rates of middle-aged 
Japanese—in Japan, Hawaii and Califor- 
nia. The native Japanese. he reports, get 
only 13% of their calories from fats. They 
eat a high-carbohydrate diet of rice, fish 
and vegetables, have an average cholester- 
ol count of 120. The Hawaiian Japanese, 
on the other hand, also eat fish, along 
with meat, eggs and dairy products; they 
get 32% of their calories from fats, have 
an average cholesterol count of 183. The 
Los Angeles Nisei’s diet is typically Amer- 
ican; they get 45% of their calories from 
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Cholesteryl deposits in thickened 
coronary arteries (Atherosclerosis) 
interfere with blood circulation, 
contribute to formation of clots 
(Coronary Thrombosis). Damaged 
area often repairs ilself. 





Roland Lange 
Japanese Low-Fat MEAL 
It serves the arteries well. 


fatty foods, and their average cholesterol 
count is 213. For every one heart attack 
in Japan, Keys notes, the Hawaiian Japa- 
nese have four, the Los Angeles Nisei ten. 

"I've Got 5,000 Cases." Though Keys’s 
theory gained sanction from the Ameri- 
can Heart Association last month (TIME, 
Dec. 26), it is still questioned by some 
other researchers with conflicting ideas of 
what causes coronary disease. The main 
difference is that they variously blame 
hypertension, stress, smoking and physical 
inactivity, while Keys gives these causes 
only minor roles. But the army of Keys 
supporters is growing. Some of them are 
converted skeptics, like Heart Specialist 
Irvine Page (Time cover, Oct. 31, 1955), 
who, with Harvard Nutritionist Frederick 
Stare and others, drafted the A.H.A.’s 
position paper. Keys's chief weapon has 
been the sheer weight of solid statistics. 
Says one Philadelphia physician: “Every 
time you question this man Keys, he says, 
‘I’ve got 5,000 cases. How many do you 
have?’ ” 

Keys gets his cases all over the world. 
A doggedly inquisitive scientist, he is as 
familiar a figure in the vineyards of Crete, 
the mountains of Dalmatia and the for- 
ests of Finland as he is on the University 
of Minnesota campus. Money to support 
his wide-ranging studies comes from the 
U.S. Public Health Service ($100,000 a 
year), the American Heart Association 
($17,000), the International Society of 
Cardiology, six foreign governments and 
about a dozen other no-strings sources. One 
of his chief fund raisers is Dr. Paul Dud- 
ley White, President Eisenhower's heart 
specialist, who, together with Mrs. White 
and Mrs. Keys, has traveled widely with 
Keys on foreign research missions. Keys 
used to get money also from the National 
Dairy Council and American Meat Insti- 
tute. Shrugs Keys: ‘They didn’t like my 
findings.” 

Three Breakfasts a Day. A man whose 
interest in food is sybaritical as well as 
clinical, Ancel Keys tends to regard his 
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own life as one long experience of culinary 
concern. As a child in Berkeley, Calif.. he 
satisfied his early (and still strong) ven 
for fresh fruits by stealing apples 
cots and cherries from neighborhood or- 
chards. Meals at home 
imaginative Mother was reputed to be 
a great cook’—but Ancel was not home 
much. Bright but unbridled. he disliked 
school, at ten spent three days camping 
with two young friends on the slopes of 
nearby Grizzly Peak, “We didn’t see a soli- 
tary soul.” says Keys. “Just hiked and 
ate. Three i Aunt Je- 


apri- 


were varied and 








breakfasts a day 
mima pancakes. dried prunes and bacon. 
Not too bad a diet. You can eat anything 
for a few days.” 

Already his present height (5 ft. 74 in.) 
at 13, Ancel 
But he did not step eating. “I was always 
ready to eat.” he ‘Chinatown was 
wonderful: an egg roll and two bowls of 
chow fan for so¢. A little concentrated 
on the calories, perhaps.’ Precociously per- 
ipatetic at 15. Ancel spent the summer 
in a lumber camp, left school midway 
through the year to shovel bat manure in 
an Oatman, Ariz. cave. “Great fun 
Keys. “I slept out in the desert with the 
other desert rats. I'd hate to think what 
Stews and bread, I 


“sort ol stopped growing.” 


says. 


says 


we ate. sourdough 
guess.” 

From a short hitch as assistant 
monkey in 
came home with a new s 


powder 
a Colorado gold mine, Keys 
aw hat and § 
and finally stayed long enough to finish 








high school. A budding chemist in his 
freshman year at the University of Cali- 
fornia at Berkeley, he loaded up with 
brain-crushing courses (chemistry. phys- 
ics, calculus. German, Chinese, English 


worked 30 hours a week in the university 
lit took his classmates for “$20 or 
playing bridge 





rary 
a month and kept a 
bag of dried apricots beside his dor- 
, rhat spring, embittered by 
his failure to capture the chemistry de 
partment’s sole scholarship, Keys signed 
an oiler aboard the President Wil- 





ory bed. 





on as 
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It does the heart good. 
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For lunch: a sardine 
son, bound for China 
pensed with nutritional niceties. “The diet 
ainly alcohol,” he says. “I don't 
remember eating anything.” Back again 
at Cal, Keys switched to economics. grad- 
uated in two went to work for 
Woolworth. quit in boredom after eight 
months and returned to the university. 
Although he had never f 

biology course, Student Keys en- 


zoology 


and quickly dis- 





was 





years 


before taken a 


] > 
college 





tered the school of completed 
1 major in six months. 

Up, Down & Around. Three years and 
1 Ph.D. later. Keys headed for Europe on 
i National Research Fellowship ar 


that took him to 





a seven-year odyssey 
Copenhagen to study ur 
winning Biochemist A 
Cambridge University for another degree 
to Harvard for 





human-fatigue experi- 





ents, and to an 18,000-ft. peak in the 
Chilean Andes for high-altitude studies 
of miners. Then he landed at the Mayo 
( ic, where he found himself “in a real 
nedical environment” for the first time. 


Dr. Keys also found his wife-to-be, Mar 
garet Haney. when he interviewed—and 
hired—her for a medical 
job at Mayo. By 1940 Keys had moved 
to the University of Minnesota to open 
ind head its Laboratory of Physiological 
Hygiene. His broad franchise Yo try 
to find out why people got sick before 
they got sick.” 

An early riser (6:45 in winter, 5:30 in 
summer ), Dr. Keys eats a leisurely break- 
fast—half a grapefruit. dry cereal with 
skim milk. unbuttered toast, jam and 
coffee. Then, brown paper lunch bag on 
the seat beside him, he drives to work 
in a two-toned Karmann-Ghia, Although 
lunch is slim—a sardine sandwich, an 
olive, a cooky and a glass of skim milk— 
Keys eats with deliberate slowness. “I 
don’t like to insult food,” he says. Lunch 
done, he sits back, closes his eyes, and 


technologist’s 
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endwich, on olive, a cooky, cnda 


slass of skim milk. 





goes to sleep for exactly ten minutes in 
his office chair. 

In the Keyses’ French provincial home 
on the shore of 
Paul 


Lake Owasso in the St. 
suburb of Shoreview, dinner is a 

scripted ritual, played to soft 
Brahms and candlelight, that 
for two hours. At first, recalls Keys, Mar- 
garet was not much of a cook She fed 
me—but she was pretty inexperienced. 
She learned; the walls of kitchen and den 





often lasts 


are lined with 254 cookbooks, not count- 
ing copies of F Well and Stay Well, 
for which Mrs. Keys supplied 200 tasty 
recipes. The Keyses do not eat 





{ ri hops 


steaks roasts 
s 1 week and a 
1ormally is not repeated more than « 
every three weeks. For cocktails they have 


martinis or 


mea more 


three single entree 












(3 gir Campa 


*grOr 





vermouth, } sodi 
in old-fashioned glass 


bitters si or dry 
water, over ice in 
rhe typical Keys dinner 

which come 
from saturated fats. 
al brodo (turkey 
veal scallopine a la 
green homemade 
margarine or butter) 


contains 1! oo 
calories. only 20°; of 
iny kind, 5‘ 

A sample menu: pasta 
broth with noodles) 
Varsala, fresh 
Italian bread (no 
cookies 
ragon vinegar and corn oil) 
fee and fruit. 

No-Cal & Nonsense. One of the para- 
doxes of this era of affluence is that such 
civilized dining ceremony is not every- 
body's lot. Prosperity and faddism, sug- 
gests the A.M.A.’s Dr. Philip White, go 
hand in hand. “People are able and will- 
ing to seek the easy way out. Today they 
have the money and leisure time to in- 
dulge themselves, and they have been 
conditioned by the dramatic progress of 
medicine in the past few decades to be- 
lieve that almost any pill, capsule or tonic 
is a miracle drug. People are disease con- 
scious, and their fears about disease set 
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tats ol 


beans 


a tossed salad (dressed with tar- 


espresso col- 








“Our accidents were cut 30% — thanks to 


GENERAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF 
AMERICA’S driver safety program ...and we're 


very pleased with your fast claims service,” says Charles W. Loomis, of Seattle, 
president of Loomis Armored Car Service, Inc. The Loomis fleet of 150 armored 
cars is protected by General's Blanket Liability Policy —one of the most com- 
plete insurance plans for business—through Marsh & McLennan-Cosgrove & Co. 

Find out how your business can benefit with General's driver safety program 
—which reduces accidents and results in better insurance at less cost. Call your 


nearest General Insurance Company agent. He's in the Yellow Pages. 
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them up for exploitation by the pseudo- 
scientific huckster.” 

Most fads are short-lived and harm- 
less. Even the worst usually harms only 
a relatively few susceptible people. But 
fads encourage distrust of doctors and 
self-diagnosis. In such an atmosphere of 
skepticism, it is difficult for a physician 
to convince a patient who feels fine that 
he must give up something he likes, to 
preserve his health. Yet, says Dr. Keys, 
that is exactly what many Americans 
should do. The average blood cholesterol 
count among middle-aged (40-60) U.S. 
men, says Keys, is an uncomfortable 240. 
“People should know the facts.” he says. 
‘Then if they want to eat themselves 
to death, let them.” 

Drugs? There is no effortless way to 
control cholesterol, warns Dr. Keys. Some 
drugstores peddle bottles of artificially 
flavored safflower seed oil emulsion (poly- 
unsaturated fat), suggest drinking it by 
the spoonful to offset the effects of sat- 
urated fat in the diet. Says Keys: “Non- 
sense. All this does is to increase the 
total fat intake and breed obesity.” Al- 
though poly-unsaturated fats are a health- 
ful substitute for saturated fats, they 
make an ineffective antidote. It takes 
more than 2 oz. of poly-unsaturated fat, 
says Keys, to reduce blood cholesterol 
by the same amount that 1 oz. of sat- 
urated fat increases it. 

Widely touted preparations such as tri- 
paranol and nicotinic acid (one of the B 
vitamins, also called niacin) do lower 
blood cholesterol, but they have unde- 
sirable side effects. Triparanol interferes 
with the liver’s formation of cholesterol, 
forces it instead to produce a suspicious 
substance called desmosterol that is chem- 
ically related to cholesterol—and may 
even have the same damaging effect on 
arteries. Nicotinic acid, to be effective, 
must be administered in massive doses. 
The result: flushing. itching, nausea, head- 
aches, changes in the blood. 

The only sure way to control blood 
cholesterol effectively, says Keys, is to 
reduce fat calories in the average U.S. 
diet by more than one-third (from 40% 
to 15° of total calories), and take an 
even sterner cut (from 17% to 4% of 
total calories) in saturated fats. He also 
warns against confusing the blood cho- 
lesterol level with cholesterol actually de- 
posited in the arteries. No known diet will 
remove deposited cholesterol. and the 
object of all diets is only to keep deposits 
from growing to the point that they cut 

| off the heart’s blood supply. 

His diet recommendations are fairly 
simple: ‘Eat less fat meat, fewer eggs and 
dairy products. Spend more time on fish, 
chicken, calves’ liver, Canadian bacon, 
Italian food, Chinese food, supplemented 
by fresh fruits, vegetables and casseroles.” 
| Adds Keys: “Nobody wants to live on 


mush. But reasonably low-fat diets can 
provide infinite variety and aesthetic sat- 
isfaction for the most fastidious—if not 
the most gluttonous—among us.”’ On such 
fare, Gourmet Keys keeps his own weight 
at a moderate 155, his cholesterol count 
| at a comfortable 209. 
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How to save a turban full of money 


. and a Stetson full of travelers 
checks, too! Arr-INpIA’s 17-day 
jet economy fares enable you to 
fly to Europe lavishly as a maha- 
rajah, while you save a canny 
$136 from New York. 

What’s more, you have the rare 
experience of visiting an “‘extra”’ 
continent at no extra cost... for 
aboard Arr-Inp1A’s Boeing 707 
Rolls-Royce Jets, you enjoy a de- 


565 Fifth Ave., N.Y., PLaza 1-6200 
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lightful taste of authentic Indian 
atmosphere. Lavish Eastern com- 
forts. Charming sari-clad hostess- 
es. And service that pampers you 
like a potentate. 

Therearesubstantial stopover sav- 
ings, too. For instance, passage to 
Rome includes stopovers at Lon- 
don, Paris, Frankfurt and Geneva 
at no extra cost. Youcan goat once, 
on our fly-now-pay-later plan. 


All you need do is present an honest 
face (preferably your own) to your 
friendly travel agent. 


2 ~ 
~~ 
AIR 1MOIA 


L= 
AIR-INDIA® : 


The airline that treats you like a maharajah 


37 So. Wabash Ave., Chi., STate 2-8540 543 So. Olive St., L.A., MAdison 6-6834 
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BROADWAY 
The Unoriginals 


To write a play, the dramatist once 
needed an idea plus the imagination. the 
knowledge of life and the craft to develop 
it. Nowadays, more and more, all he 
needs is someone else's book. To get start- 
ed, he does not scan the world about 
him; he and his prospective producer just 
read the bestseller lists. So far this season, 
Broadway's premiéres have included twice 
as many adaptations and imports as orig- 
inal American stage plays. 

Best from Abroad. Of the straight dra- 
mas, there are All the Way Home, which 
owes much of its poetic power to the 
James Agee novel, A Death in the Fam- 
ily; The Wall, awkwardly based on the 
John Hersey novel; Advise and Consent, 
lively but shallow theater drawn from the 
mountainously detailed bestseller; Face 
of a Hero (closed), based on a Pierre 
Boulle novel. The only original works at- 
tempting to reach any stature: Tennessee 
Williams’ disappointing domestic come- 
dy, Period of Adjustment, and Arthur 
Laurents’ clever but empty /nvitation to 
a March, Clearly the most provocative 
plays are all imported originals—A Tast: 
of Honey, by Britain’s young (19 when 
she wrote it) Shelagh Delaney; Becket, 
by France’s Jean Anouilh: The Hostage 
(closed), by Ireland’s Brendan Behan. 

Among the musicals, Camelot came 
from T. H. White's The Once and Future 
King, and novels were the sources of the 
less than momentous Tenderloin and Do 
Re Mi. Wildcat and The Unsinkable Mol- 
ly Brown were originals, but pretty bad 
leaving top honors again to an import— 
the jaunty and charmingly French /rma 
La Douce. The only other works at least 
technically original were dreary farces 
Send Me No Flowers (closed), Under th: 
Vum-Yum Tree, Critic’s Choice. In the 
forthcoming The Conquering Hero and 
Carnival, Broadway is not even adapting 
books, but reconverting old movies ( Hail 
the Conquering Hero and Lili). 

Dry of Life. Originals are not neces- 
sarily good and adaptations are not nec- 
essarily bad. Some memorable plays have 
been drawn from books, notably Life with 
Father and Diary of Anne Frank. And 
particularly in the musical field, adapta- 
tions have long been the rule, from Die 
Fledermaus and The Merry Widow to 
Oklahoma! and My Fair Lady. As Critic 
Walter Kerr points out; “Adaptations 
so long as they are good, still qualify as 
creative.” And other defenders invariably 
argue that, after all, Shakespeare and Mo- 
liére were adapters too. The difference is 
that the masters took the bare frame of 
a plot and filled it with their own world; 
most modern adapters totally accept the 
world of a book, squeeze it dry of life, 
and add only one contribution of their 
own: stage technique. 

The most frequent excuse for the prev- 
alence of unoriginals and tested imports is 
increasing production expense—producers 
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cannot afford to take chances. But that 
explanation is only partly true. Off- 
Broadway, where production is still com- 
paratively cheap, is proving itself only 
slightly more original. Laudably enough. 
it is offering classics and off-beat imports, 
but last week only one U.S. original was 
on the boards, Robert D. Hock’s stunning 
Civil War work, Borak. The real trouble 
be the failing imagination of 
U.S. playwrights. 


NIGHTCLUBS 
The Cooch Terpers 


He: “Come with me to the casbah.” 
She: “By subway or cab?” 


seems to 


That exchange was 
but commonplace last 


not only possible 
week in Manhat- 


M 
Ma 


Semra, GiortaA & LEILA oF 
fter lessons in church, f 


tan, as more and more New Yorkers were 
discovering 29th Street and Eighth Ave- 
nue, where half a dozen small nightclubs 
with names like Arabian Nights. Grecian 
Palace and Egyptian Gardens are the 
American inpost of belly dancing. Several 
more will open Their burgeoning 
popularity may be a result of the closing 
of the 52nd Street burlesque joints, but 
curiously enough their atmosphere is al- 
most always familial—neighborhood sa- 
loons with a bit of epidermis. 

The belly boites, with their papier- 
maché palm trees or hand-painted Ionic 
columns, heretofore existed mainly on the 
patronage of Greek and Turkish families. 
Customers often bring their children; be- 
tween performances, enthusiastic young 





soon. 











men from the audience will take the floor 
to demonstrate their own amateur graces. 
Except for the odd uptown sex maniac 
or an overeager Greek sailor, the people 
watch in calm absorption. Small, shirt- 
sleeved orchestras play in 2/4 or 4/4 time, 
using guitars, violins, and more alien in- 
struments with names that would open 
Sesame: the oud. grandfather of the lute; 
the darbuka, a small drum with the tree- 
like shape of a roemer glass; the def, 
a low-pitched tambourine. The girls sit 
quietly with the musicians, wearing prim 
dresses or plain, secretarial shifts, until it 
is time to go off to a back room and re- 
appear in the spare uniform of the harem. 

Continuum of Mankind. Ii a dancer is 
good, she suggests purely and superbly the 
fundamental mechanics of ancestry and 
progeny—the continuum of mankind. But 


a great many of what Variety calls the 
“cooch terpers” are considerably less cos- 
mic than that. Each dancer follows the 





THE AMERICAN “CASBAH” 
for the whole family. 


ancient Oriental pattern—she glides side- 
ways with shoulders motionless while her 
stomach and, through breath- 
ing and muscle control, she sends ripples 
across her body to the fingertips and away 
to the far end of the room. This is done at 
varying speeds. ranging from the slow and 
fast Shifte Telli (a musical term meaning 
double strings) to the fastest, ecstatic 
Karshilama (meaning greetings or wel- 
come). The New York dancers are highly 
eclectic, varying the pattern with all kinds 
of personal improvisations, back bends or 
floor crawls. But they do not strip. The 
striptease is crass; the belly dance leaves 
more to the imagination. 

When a dancer does well, she provokes 
a quiet bombardment of dollar bills—al- 


migrates, 
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A traditional classic like teak gives any room—in your office or home— exclusive Weldwood® 18-step furniture finish — so luxurious your 
an atmosphere of permanence and distinction it never had before. All fingers can feel its beauty. Yet the Weldwood prefinished teak V-Plank ® 
the wood’s rich, natural character is meticulously preserved by the in the room above costs just $110 for a 12-by-8-foot wall. 
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Even where the floor plan is identical, a different wood on the walls grain figures, color variations, textures—as a muted accompaniment 
creates an entirely different mood. This Weldwood prefinished birch to the bold new decorating approach it inspired. Its price—just $63 for 
V-Plank quietly, confidently presents its unique real wood character— a 12’ x 8’ wall—is modest when you think of the maintenance it saves. 


can be yours in many different moods. Warm dignity 
with exotic teak; bright, bold simplicity with birch — 
just two of more than 70 kinds to choose from in 
beautiful 


Product of United States Plywood—135 showrooms in the United States and Canada 
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Send for free illustrated 
“Business Interiors 
Ideas"" and ‘Home 
Ideas'' booklets. Ad- 
dress; Weldwood, Dept. 
T1-13-61, 55 W. 44th 
St., New York 36, N.Y. 
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though the Manhattan clubs prohibit the 
more cosmopolitan practice of slipping 
the tips into the dancers’ costumes. With 
tips, the girls average between $150 and 
$200 a week, depending on basic salary. 
Although they are forbidden to sit with 
the customers, the dancers are sometimes 
profered drinks, and most of them can 
bolt one down in mid-shimmy. 

The Melting Pot. All over the coun- 
try. belly clubs have never been bigger 
especially in Detroit. Boston and Chicago 
and even in small towns; one of the best 
dancers, a Turkish girl named Semra 
works at a roadhouse outside Bristol, 
Conn. The girls are kept booked and mov- 
ing by several agents, notably voluble 
black-bearded Murat Somay. a Manhat- 
tan Turk who is the Sol Hurok of the 
central abdomen. He can offer nine Turk- 
ish girls, plans to import at least 15 more. 
But a great many of the dancers are more 
or less native. Sometimes they get their 
initial experience in church /aflis, con- 
ducted by Lebanese and Syrians in the 
U.S., where they dance with just as few 
veils across their bodies as in nightclubs. 

As the girls come to belly dancing from 
this and other origins, the melting pot has 
never bubbled more intriguingly. Some 
Manhattan examples: 

@ Jemela (surname: Gerby), 
Hong Kong Oriental but has a Spanish 
father and an Indian mother, was born 
in America and educated at Holy Cross 
Academy and Textile High School, says she 
learned belly dancing at family picnics. 
@ Serené (Mrs. Wilson), 23. was born 
in Budapest and raised in Manhattan. 
Daughter of a gypsy mother who taught 
her to dance, she is one of the few really 
beautiful girls in the New York casbah 
with dark eyes and dark, waist-length 
hair, the face of an adolescent patrician 
and a lithe, glimmering body. Many belly 
dancers are married, but Serené is one of 
the few who will admit it. 

@ Marlene (surname: Adamo), 25, 
zilian divorcee who learned the dance 
from Arabic friends in Paris, now lives on 
Manhattan's West Side. is about the best 
belly dancer working the casbah, loves it 
so much that she dances on her day off. 
She has the small, highly developed body 
of a prime athlete, and holds in contempt 
the “girls who just move sex.” 

@ Leila ( Malia Phillips). 25, is a Green- 
wich Village painter of Persianesque min- 
iatures who has red hair that cascades 
almost to her ankles. A graduate of Holly- 
wood High School, she likes to imagine 
herself, as she takes the floor, “a village 
girl coming in to a festival.” 

@ Gloria (surname: Ziraldo). circa 30. 
who was born in Italy and once did ‘“‘cho- 
rus work” in Toronto, has been around 
longer than most of the others, wistfully 
remembers the old days when “we used 
to get the seamen from the ships, you 
know, with big turtleneck sweaters and 
handkerchiefs and all. But the ships are 
very slow now, and we don't get so many 
sailors any more.’ The uptown crowd has 
moved in, and what girl worth her sev- 
enth veil would trade a turtleneck sweater 
for a button-down collar? 
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OUR COMPETITORS’ 


WHISKY IS 


MARVELOUS 


».SO why buy Grant's ? 


Just this. Grant's Scotch carries an age label. Whisky 
that does not carry an age label need not be more 
than four years old. Grant's 8 Year Old is aged twice 
as long. This extra ageing gives extra softness and 
mellowness. Grant's Scotch whisky, in the tall tri- 
angular bottle—the largest-selling 8-year-old Scotch 
in America. Worth the little more, $6.96* a fifth. 


SO now try Grant's ! 


* Price varies according to state tax and freight. 
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S GRAVELY 


Roe, Power! 
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UNMATCHED PERFORMANCE at your 
command! Powerful 6.6 hp. Gravely Tractor 
mechanizes your lawn, garden, farm jobs . . . 
makes the toughest jobs easy. 

POWER to plow deep and easy . . . perfect 
seedbed in one operation. Change attachments, 
mow the toughest rough or the finest lawn. 
Choose from 30 job-proved tools! 


All-Gear Drive, power Reverse, optional 
electric starter. RIDE or walk to suit the job! 


Ask your authorized Gravely Sales and 
Service Dealer for FREE DEMONSTRA- 
TION. Or write for FREE 24-page **Power 
Vs. Drudgery” Booklet today! 


Installment Plan Available 


GRAVELY TRACTORS 
P.0.BOX 618-A DUNBAR, W. VA. 









THE LUCKIEST $7 
| EVER SPENT 


By a Wall Street Journal 
Subscriber 


Not long ago I picked up my first copy 
of The Wall Street Journal, I expected 
dull reading. Imagine my surprise when 
I found some of the best articles I’d ever 
read! 

I sent for a Trial Subscription. For the 
first time in my life I began to under- 
stand why some men get ahead while 
others stay behind. I read about new in- 
ventions, new industries and new ways 
of increasing my income. Also I got ideas 


on what to do to reduce living expenses 
and taxes. My Trial Subscription to The 


Journal cost me $7, It was the luckiest 
$7 I ever spent. It has put me hundreds 
of dollars ahead already. 

This story is typical. The Journal is 
a wonderful aid to men making $7,500 
to $25,000 a year. To assure speedy 
delivery to you anywhere in the U.S, 
The Journal is printed daily in seven 
cities from coast to coast. 

The Wall Street Journal has the largest 
staff of writers on business and finance. 
It costs $24 a year, but in order to ac- 
quaint you with The Journal, we make 
this offer: You can get a Trial Subscrip- 
tion for 3 months for $7. Just send this 
ad with check for $7. Or tell us to bill you. 
Address: The Wall Street Journal, 44 
Broad St., New York 4,N. ¥. 1M 1-13 











Tue Wausau Story began when 
an era of experimenting ended. 


That was in 1911, 50 years ago. 
The State of Wisconsin had just 
passed a Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Law, first one in the 
country to be held constitu- 
tional. And on the same day that law became 
effective, the company that was to be known as 
Employers Mutuals of Wausau opened for business. 





You see 1961 marks the 50th anniversary of 
Workmen’s Compensation Insurance in America 
and also the 50th anniversary of its pioneer under- 
writer, Employers Mutuals of Wausau. 


That’s significant. 


The Wausau men who banded 
together to form this mutual 
insurance company were lum- 
bermen ... and lumbering was 
a hazardous business. But their 
hands were tied if a workman 
was hurt on the job. The way the old Liability 
Laws were set up, to give money for a family to 
live on or to pay the doctor’s bill could be con- 
strued that the employer was at fault for the in- 
jury. There was little choice but to wait for court 
action. That meant long delay because the courts 





Employers Mutuals of Wausau 


PIONEER UNDERWRITER OF WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION INSURANCE IN AMERICA 





What’s the 


Wausau Story 


in 1961? 


were clogged. Gross extravagance too—in those 
days it cost about $82 to get $18 to the injured 
workman. This wasteful, round-about way of doing 
things went against the grain of men who respected 
the dignity of work and had a neighborly concern 
for the welfare of their workers. 


The Wisconsin Workmen’s | 
Compensation Law wasa model . 
for other states to follow. And 
the men who first banded to- 
gether to make that law work 
gave us a heritage that will al- 
ways be a part of Employers 
Mutuals of Wausau. That’s why, in this anniver- 
sary year of 1961, we’re doing more than lighting 
the candles on our birthday cake and enjoying our 
own party in a quiet way. 





The Wausau Story today means more to more 
people. We are serving policyholders in almost 
every branch of business and industry, serving 
them with new science and skills that meet the 
requirements of a highly technical and rapidly ad- 
vancing age. But the spirit behind our work 
remains the same. It’s a spirit of fairness, depend- 
ability, efficiency . . . a spirit of friendly helpfulness 
and neighborly concern. That’s the Wausau Way 
of Working. 


And that’s the Wausau Story in 1961. 


FOR 50 YEARS 


‘ do 





1, is the } 


Our home town depot is familiar to many 


people by now—and so is our company. Employers 


Mutuals has offices all across the country to 


serve policyholders in practically every branch 


of business and industry. We write all forms of 


Fire, Group Health and Accident, and Casualty 


Insurance (including Automobile). We are one of 


1e of one of the worl nt insurance co 


the largest and most experienced in the field of 
Workmen’s Compensation. Our home is still in 
Wausau, Wisconsin. And the principles that guide 
our work are in the tradition of Wausau. TI 
have been for fifty years now... and alv 
will be. People seem to like it that way... and 


that’s the way we like to work. 








PROPOSED F.D.R. MEMORIAL 


"Instant Stonehenge" 





“We must be on our guard,” warned 
Pennsylvania's Republican Senator Hugh 
Scott some months ago, “lest the nation’s 
capital come to resemble an unpl 





cemetery.’ He may have nore pro 


phetic than he knew. Last 





veek the capit 








was mulling over a design picked by a 
national jury* for a memorial to Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt ht soaring concre 
ind marble tablets it once reminde 
some viewers of a ci on of t stone 
Instant Stonehenge the Washington 


Post called it. 
The design sculptor is 
man Hoberman 





who worl 





1 ‘ 
from the Manhattan architectural firn 

Pedersen & Tilney. Hoberman rejected the 
idea of any kind of statue. because “there 
is so ich photographi terial o 
F.D.R.” Nor did he w 1other anach 
ronism such as a modified Gree empl 





(the Lincoln Memori or an Egyptiar 
obelisk (the Washington Monum In 
stead, he proposed perpendicular tablet 


Roosevelt. Con 


tions Ire 





carrying quo 
mented Jury Chairman I 
I hate to bring up Moses 
but this is a sort of version of them. 

The $4,300,000 memorial must 
considered by 





still be 
tour 
Congress—not to 


separate commiussions 


mention the U.S, 
most of the 


and 
public 
must be 


from whom money 





raised by subscription. Said Con 
ifraid 


a long time be 


James Roosevelt I'm 
I'd have to live with this 


fore I could enjoy it. 


gressman 


Pietro Belluschi, dean of M.1.T.’s School o 
Architecture and Planning; Thomas Church, Sar 
Francisco landscape artist: Bartlett Hayes Jr 


director of the Addison Gallery at Andover 
Hudnut, professor emeritus of 
Harvard; and Paul Rudolph, 


ture department chairman at Yale 
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AN UNPLANNED CEMETERY? 
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I in the 20th century, only 
one, Oskar Ke S dely known 
the U.S. This of nay 

i much longer irs a 
group of European and U.S. critic 
has been calling attention to the lf 
gi Austrian expressionist 
Schiele, who died 42 years ago 
of 28. The critics’ campaign finally in 
ired the first major U.S. exhibit of 
ci ( Ork Th t } re€ to 
Bostor d Manhattan, w n time reach 


nd Minneapolis. 











it op he J. B. Speed Museum it 
I ( t the very ent tha 
Set Schiele xhibi being made 
ready a 1 Felix Lan gallery in Los 
Angele 
Schiele paintings are anything but 
people see Colo are an- 
knobby-knuckled, sometimes 
retched, sometimes grotesque- 














His colors are ind 

ndscapes capes 
seer swallowed in gloom. painted 
some of the boldest ost original 
pictures of his time, and even after nearly 
half a century, the tense, tormented world 
he on canvas has lost none of it 





fascination. 


The Devil Himself. The son of a rail- 


way stationmaster, Schiele lived most of 
his childhood in the drowsy Danubian 
town of Tulln, 14 miles northwest of 





Vienna. He was an emotional 
who spent so much time turning out draw- 
ings that he did scarcely any schoolwork. 
When he was 15, his parents finally al- 


ely boy 


lowed him to attend classes at the Acad- 
emy of Fine Arts in Vienna. Even there 
he did not last for long. Cried one pro- 


fessor after a few months of Student 
Schiele’s tantrums and rebellion: “The 
devil himself must have defecated you 


into my classroom!” 

I while his work was influenced 
deeply by the French impressionists, and 
by the patterned, mosaic-like | 
Gustav Klimt, then the dea 
irt. Gradually Schiele evolved a somber 
style of his own—and he had few inhibi- 
his subject matter. His pic- 
roundly denounced as “the 
most disgusting things one has ever seen 


in Vienna 
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Austrian 
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tures were 


He himself was once convict- 










painting erotica and jailed for 24 

the first three of which he spent 
desperately trying to make paintings on 
with his own spittle. For years 
hand-me-down suits and home- 


even driven to 


*r collars 
for cigarette butts in Vienna’s 
fted into the Austrian army 


wan 


was 
scrounging 
gutters. Dr 
rebelliously rejected discipline 
i billet 
| the 
1 his first 


Melancholy Obsession. The wu 






went on painting. It 
t year of his life that 





moneymaking show. 


bashed 





sexuality of so many of his | tings was 
not the only thing that kept public at 
bay his view of the world was one of 


ieved tragedy, and it was too 


morbid-minded Vienna. He 


ilmost unre 


nuch even for 











is Obsessed by disease and poverty by 
the melancholy of old age and the tyranny 
of li Che children he tinted were al- 
mo \ r his portraits were 
l Lit ness 

ni 1des several self- 

ul Ve stringy contorted ind 

gely pathetic. The subject he liked 

he femal ody, which he 

ted in every stat ked, half- 
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SELF-PORTRAIT 
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SCHIELE’S “RECLINING 
WOMAN,” DONE IN 1917 





“PORTRAIT OF AN 
OLD MAN” (191¢ 
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Plain and Printed Cartons and Overwraps 
Letterpress, Gravure and Offset Printing 


MORE HEADS TURN...MORE HANDS REACH... 


FOR PRODUCTS PACKAGED BY KVP SUTHERLAND 


A package that merely protects is doing only half a job. To be successful it must 
also move people to reach for it on the shelf. Packages by KVP Sutherland are to 
be found in almost every home in the U.S. and Canada. They not only protect, they 
cause people to buy. More and more of the nation’s top package users are relying 
on the creative paper and paperboard packaging services of this dependable 


source of supply. We’d welcome the opportunity to give you full details. 


And for the Housewife... 
KVP® Freezer Papers Purity® Cups 
KVP Shelf Papers Purity Plates 
KVP Baking Cups Bake-a-Pie”™’ Plates 


SUTHERLAND 





Rae popu pople, 
KVP SUTHERLAND PAPER COMPANY « KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 


14 plants in the United States and Canada to serve you 


COLLECTOR THOMPSON WITH 


life: his wife Edith, whom he married in 
1915. But three years later, when Edith 
was expecting their first baby, she was 
stricken by influenza and died. “Edith is 
now better off than we are,” Schiele told 
his friends. “With her all is well. We 
should not complain or mourn.” Within 
three days, having caught the same dis- 
ease, Schiele, too, was dead. 


Pittsburgh's Loss 


G. David Thompson is one of those 
names known to the stewards of trans- 
atlantic jetliners and to doormen in Eu- 
rope’s best hotels, but he is somewhat of 
an enigma to most people in his own home 
town of Pittsburgh. There the name 
vaguely connotes new-rich wealth, a repu- 
tation for eccentricity, and an ardor for 
collecting art. Last week, in the German 
city of Diisseldorf, G. David Thompson 
was making headlines that could well give 
Pittsburgh pause. On display were 343 
first-class paintings and sculptures from 
his fabled collection—and every single one 
of them was up for sale. 

Like Philadelphia's late Dr. Albert C. 
Barnes who kept his own great collection 
closed to the general public (Tre, Jan. 
2), Thompson, at 61, is something of a 
legend in his own lifetime. He made his 
fortune during World War II when he 
took over a number of dying steel plants 
and kept them alive until the boom. 
Even before he hit big money, he had 
begun buying modern paintings. He gave 
the impression of never having read a 
word about art, but there was no doubt 
that he had an eye for the best. 

He was able to smell a bargain—and a 
masterpiece—a continent away, and the 
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GIACOMETTI SCULPTURE 


Museum of Modern Art’s Alfred Barr 
said of him: “I have never mentioned a 
new artist that Thompson didn’t know 
about.”” He might barge into a gallery, 
start haggling over prices without so much 
as a word of greeting. He could be lavishly 
generous with friends, cab drivers and 
bellboys, but with dealers he was tough. 
He bought up Cézannes, Braques, Ma- 
tisses, a splendid Picasso series 
more than 7o Giacometti sculptures. He 
gathered one of the biggest collections of 
Paul Klees in the world. All these he hung 
in his burglarproof home called Stone’s 
Throw, outside Pittsburgh, and only 
people he liked and trusted ever got to 
see them. 

Two years ago Thompson offered his 
collection to the city. But he insisted that 
it be housed in a special museum. Pitts- 
burgh turned him down, just as Pittsburgh 
society had been snubbing him for years. 
He went then to a 40-year-old Basel art 
dealer named Ernst Beyeler, with whom 
he had long been trading pictures. Last 
year Beyeler arranged to sell $1,500,000 
worth of Klees to the state of North 
Rhine-Westphalia, which will house them 
in a museum that is yet to be built. Last 
week most of the other prizes, once offered 
to Pittsburgh, went on the block. 

At the opening of the Diisseldorf show, 
Thompson himself scarcely glanced at 
the treasures that he was seeing together 
for the last time. In fact he seemed de- 
lighted to get rid of them. Some observers 
speculated that this might be his revenge 
on his home town. Thompson himself 
said: “I want to enjoy once more the 
pleasure of bare walls waiting for new 
pictures.” 
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New Sylvania 


MOVIE LIGHT 





makes it easy to take 


GREAT MOVIES 
INDOORS 


Here it is — the powerful little movie light 
that does all the work of a multiple light 
bar—and does it better! SUN GUN’s new 
kind of lamp lights the scene like the sun. 
Your movies come out with truer colors, 
more even lighting and no double shadows. 
SUN GUN fits any movie camera. See it at 
your camera dealer's today. Only $9495* 


*Myjr's suggested list. 


Sylvania Lighting Products, Division of Sylvania 


Electric Products Inc,, 1740 Broadway, New York 19, N. ¥- 


SYLVANIA 


Sdectery o¢ GENERAL TELEPHONE & ELECTRONICS ‘exe, 
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EDUCATION 





Break in Georgia 

The University of Georgia has long 
claimed that it does not discriminate 
against any applicant on the basis of race 
or color. But in all its 175 years, not a 
single Negro student has entered its class- 
rooms. Last week Federal District Judge 
William A. Bootle ordered the university 
to admit immediately a “qualified” Negro 
boy and girl. Their entry will crack the 
total segregation of all public education, 
from kindergarten through graduate 
school, in Georgia—and in Alabama, Mis- 
sissippi and South Carolina as well. 

For 18 months, Hamilton Holmes, 109, 
and Charlayne Hunter, 18, had tried to 
get into the university. They graduated 
together from Atlanta’s Turner High 
School, where Valedictorian Holmes was 
first in the class and Charlayne third. The 
university rejected them on a variety of 
pretexts, but was careful never to mention 
the color of their skins. Holmes went to 
Atlanta’s Morehouse (Negro) College, 
where he is a B+ student and star half- 
back. Charlayne studied journalism at 
Detroit’s Wayne State University. Last 
fall, after they took their hopes for enter- 
ing Georgia to court, Judge Bootle or- 
dered them to apply again. 

Charlayne was “tentatively” admitted 
for next fall, after state investigators 
questioned her white roommate at Wayne 
State, But Holmes was rejected again “on 
the basis of his record and interview.” 
The evidence in court was testimony about 
the interview, which for Holmes lasted an 
hour, although at least one white student 
at Georgia got through this ritual by a 
simple phone conversation. Holmes was 
asked if he had ever visited a house of 
prostitution, or “a beatnik parlor or tea- 
house.” No, said he, but officials still 


Leviton—Atlanta 
STUDENTS HuNTER & HoLMES 
Out of the courtroom, a chance. 
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called him “evasive.” They also said he 
lied in saying that he had never been 
“arrested.” Their reason: Holmes once 
paid a $20 speeding fine, had his license 
suspended. 

Negro lawyers dug into the records of 
300 white students, found that many were 
hardly interviewed at all—and few had 
academic records as good as Hamilton 
Holmes. The real reason for his rejection, 
they argued, is the fact that Georgia law 
automatically cuts off funds for any de- 
segregated school. 

Judge Bootle’s decision: “The two 
plaintiffs are qualified for admission to 
said university and would already have 
been admitted had it not been for their 
race and color.” The state will appeal— 
but few think it will actually try to close 
the university. “Surprised and pleased,” 
Students Holmes and Hunter may enter 
the University of Georgia this week. 


Catch for Chicago 


When the University of Chicago's 
Chancellor Lawrence A. Kimpton submit- 
ted his resignation last March, a mighty 
talent hunt gripped the Midway. Out 
went letters to 60,000 old grads, asking 
for suggestions. Such academic statesmen 
as James B. Conant were consulted. Two 
committees pondered 375 possible Kimp- 
ton successors, including Adlai Stevenson. 
Richard Nixon, and Harvard's Dean Mc- 
George Bundy. The debate led to a deci- 
sion that Chicago needed neither a big 
name nor an experienced academic admin- 
istrator, but rather, as Trustee Chairman 
Glen A. Lloyd put it, ‘a top scholar in 
his own right’—a bright light to lure 
other top scholars to Chicago. 

Last week Chicago happily found its 
top scholar in Caltech’s acting dean of 
the faculty: dynamic Geneticist George 
Wells Beadle, 57, who shared the 
Nobel Prize in medicine and physiology 
for discovering how genes affect hered- 
ity by controlling cell chemistry (Tre, 
Cover, July 14, 1958). 

It fell to Chancellor Kimpton, now 
a Standard Oil (Indiana) executive, to 
spend his nine-year reign tidying up Chi- 
cago after the 21-year typhoon of Idealist 
Robert Maynard Hutchins. He threw 
out some of Hutchins’ more wildly experi- 
mental courses, raised sagging undergrad- 
uate enrollment to 2,100, nearly doubled 
endowment to $139.3 million. But though 
Kimpton put Chicago in what he felt was 
working order, some old grads feel that 
it still needs the kind of lively teachers 
who filled it in the heady Hutchins era. 

At Caltech, Geneticist Beadle has 
stuck close to his research as head of the 
school’s famous biology division since 
1946. But he has shown a sixth-sense 
ability to spot, recruit and excite able 
researchers, and has developed unexpect- 
ed talents in fund raising and speech- 
making. Beadle is even that rare scien- 
tist who takes an interest in money mat- 
ters; he avidly reads the Wall Street 
Journal, and took delight in driving a 
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CHANCELLOR-ELECT BEADLE 
Out of the lab, a beacon. 


$250 model A Ford for 22 years, then 
selling it for $300. 

Chancellor Beadle will have plenty of 
money to handle at Chicago, whose an- 
nual income is $55.3 million. He himself 
will get at least $40,000-$50,000, but the 
real inducement to leave the Los Angeles 
area is the big academic challenge at 
Chicago. The eighth boss of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago sees the assignment as 
nothing less than a chance to devote all 
the rest of his life to bridging the “two- 
culture” gap between science and the 
humanities, which many a scientist, states- 
man and teacher thinks is the biggest 
problem rising out of the scientific ad- 
vances that Beadle, among others, has 
brought about. 


First-Class Ticket 


The authors of the Texas constitution 
wrote a Texas-tall order: they bade the 
state legislature to set up nothing less 
than “a university of the first class.” The 
University of Texas (24,993 students) has 
yet to fill the order, but under Chancel- 
lor Logan Wilson it has come closer than 
at any time in its 77 years. Now Wilson, 
53, is turning over the rest of the job 
to one of the liveliest experimenters in 
U.S. education, new Chancellor-elect Har- 
ry Huntt Ransom. 

Texans have often seemed to agree with 
the lawmaker who cried in 1856 that 
“universities are the ovens to heat up and 
hatch all manner of vice, immorality and 
crime.” As though to cool the oven, Tex- 
ans planted the main campus only a few 
blocks from the state capitol in Austin. 
Politicians have seldom left the faculty 
alone. As recently as 1959, legislators in- 
troduced a bill requiring all state teachers 
to swear belief in a “Supreme Being.” 
It was their notion that the university 
swarmed with “atheists,” who must be 
Communists. 

Up to Excellence. The bill failed, but 
it echoed the inglorious 1940s, when the 
university regents fired able President 
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Homer Rainey, who had accused them 
of imperiously firing facultymen with a 


total disregard for academic freedom. The h lik 

regents replaced Rebel Rainey with a 0 0 y | es to ose money ele 
tamer president, Zoologist Theophilus S. 

Painter, who devoted himself to fruit-fly 
research. They also dumped famed Au- 
thor J. Frank Dobie. Texas’ top folklorist When you've bought a stock at $50 and watched it drift down to 
who refused to stop protesting the Rainey $45 or $40, you find little comfort in realizing that the long-term 
firing. By the time Texas-born Logan Wil- trend of stock prices in this country has been pretty steadily up. 

son became president in 1953, the eyes 
of U.S. scholars were on Texas as a good 
place to avoid. 

Wilson changed their minds—one rea- 
son for his forthcoming appointment as 
president of the prestigious American Then there are other questions. What advantage might there be to 
Council on Education. A professional ad- you in taking a capical loss for tax purposes? Would it be better this 
ministrator, he did a remarkable job of year or next year? What about the over-all balance of your portfolio? 
remodeling his big main campus (19,500 If you sold any stock, what should you replace it with in the light 


students) and its five smaller branches »f your investment objectives—both long and short term? 
ts . . if ¢ Ss Cc 0 
around the state. Wilson raised salaries to ? ~ J § 


Not any of our customers anyway. 


You're still concerned with just one thing: How to get your money 
back. And that means you're face to face with one fundamental 
question: Does the stock you own offer the best possible prospect 
for price recovery —better than all the others available on the market? 


attract better teachers, made Texas the Questions like those are tough to answer, we know. 

arst state university in ae peed to sa But if you'd like our Research Department to make an objective 

ae te eae par ng il oe ents. He appraisal of your current portfolio, if you'd like to see exactly what 
n C million Dullding g2rs . * . “ . . . 

ves 3) SAGE acs answers they'd suggest in your own situation— just ask, 

aimed at scientific prestige with a new vi ¢ ei : z ‘ 

computer center and an atom smasher. There’s never any charge. No obligation either. 

He even persuaded the regents to stop And whether you follow their suggestions —or not—we think 

spending the income from the university's you'll be glad you got them. Just write to Joseph C. Quinn at— 


$360 million endowment (second only to 
Harvard's) on buildings alone. Two-thirds ‘ ‘ “ 
of it is now going into new schemes for Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith Inc. 


academic ‘excellence.’ : 
Members New York Stock Exchange and other principal 


Up to Chancellor. To achieve all this, Sick a oo. eae 

" . es os Stock and Comm y Exchange 
Wilson coldly discouraged “controversy Fis Ceara A es SR , 1 
among his teachers, got to be known 70 PINE STREET, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
as “The Great Stone Face.” Under him 133 offices in U.S., Canada and abroad 


the student paper was regularly censored 
because it came out against a natural gas 
bill that favored Texas gas producers by 
exempting them from FPC regulation. 
Nor did Wilson win points in the 1957 This announcement appears for purposes of record. 
case of Coed Barbara Louise Smith, a 
soprano who was removed from the lead- 
ing role in a music department production 


of Dido and Aeneas because some legis- $265,000,000 


lators objected to the fact that she is a 





Trans World Airlines, Inc. 


Equipment Mortgage Notes and Interim Subordinated Notes 


In connection with its Program for the permanent financing of jet flight 
equipment, Trans World Airlines, Inc. is to issue $92,800,000 Equipment 
Mortgage Sinking Fund Notes due 1972 | of which $62,800,000 have been issued 
and delivered), $72,200,000 Equipment Mortgage Serial Notes due 1961-1964 
of which $66,200,000 have been issued and delivered), and $100,000,000 
Interim Subordinated Notes (all of which have been issued and delivered to 
Hughes Tool Company, the majority stockholder of Trans World Airlines, 
Inc.). Delivery of the remaining Sinking Fund Notes and Serial Notes 

scheduled to be made on or prior to February 23, 1961 pursuant to, and 
subject to the terms and conditions of, the agreements with respect thereto. 


The andersiqned have acted on behalf af Trans World Airlines, Ine. 


in the formulation and execution of this financing Program. 


Dillon, Read & Co. Inc. 
Lazard Freres & Co. Lehman Brothers 





Russell Lee 
CHANCELLORS RANsoM & WILSON December 30, 1960 
Out of the oven, an intellectual. 
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Negro. (The university is desegregated, 
has about 250 Negroes. ) 

Yet Wilson also carefully groomed a 
daringly different successor, Vice Pres- 
ident Harry Ransom, who became pres- 
ident last fall when Wilson moved up to 
chancellor. Says one admiring facultyman 
of Ransom, who now becomes chancel- 
lor: “He doesn’t just walk out on a limb 
for you. He climbs out on a twig, and 
jumps up and down on the leaf.” 

A genuine Texas intellectual with 
“a benign poker face.” Galveston-born 
Chancellor Ransom, 52, was educated at 
Tennessee's University of the South and 
at Yale, began teaching English at Texas 
in 1935, turned to administration in 1951. 
Among other achievements, Bibliophile 
Ransom has made the university one of 
the country’s richest repositories of rare 
manuscripts. Since 1957 Texas has picked 
up more than roo private libraries and 
collections, including original manuscripts 
by famed modern authors, from James 
Joyce to Ernest Hemingway, from e. e. 
cummings to A. A. Milne. 

"Damned Good Students."" Ransom 
nursed the university press, started a lec- 
ture series that lures such literary lights 
as W. H. Auden and T. S. Eliot. He also 
started the Texas Quarterly, which ap- 
pears next month with an all-English issue 
featuring such authors as Henry Green 
and Angus Wilson, a cover by Punch 





Cartoonist Rowland Emmett. (An all- 
Texas issue is in the works. ) 
To stimulate all students, Ransom 


thought up the university’s now-abuilding 
$4,000,000 “academic center,” containing 
an open-shelf library of 250,000 books. 
To spur gifted students, he organized the 
Junior Fellows, made up of each year's 
25 top arts and sciences freshmen, who 
get freedom to sweep through the univer- 
sity at their own pace. Such Ransom-bred 
vitality has already attracted a rising gen- 
eration of bright young teachers who like 
what they find at Texas. “The good stu- 
dents here are damned good students,” 
says French Professor Roger Shattuck, a 
former Harvard Junior Fellow. 

“Dancing on Dreams." Ransom pumps 
hard for travel grants and time off for re- 
search. One of his first presidential acts 
was getting raises for about half the fac- 
ulty; full professors now earn as much as 
$20,000 a year. And in marked contrast 
to the Wilson regime. facultymen now 
feel free to speak out on such Texas- 
ticklish subjects as integration. When stu- 
dents recently began stand-ins at Aus- 
tin’s segregated movie houses, 192 faculty 
members openly endorsed the movement 
with signed statements in the student 
newspaper. 

Where is Texas going? Some old hands 
grumble that Ransom’s fondness for 
“dancing on dreams” may plunge the 
university right back in hot water with 
the legislature. After all, Texans may 
yearn for a “university of the first class,” 
but some outspoken professors make 
them nervous. Ransom is not worried. 
He says: “We need only one thing—wide 
confirmation of the growing opinion that 
we must be first class.” 
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Maverick Among Eskimos 


All along the lower Yukon, Eskimos 
in sealskin mukluks last week mushed 
their snarling dog teams to a place called 
Alakanuk—which means, in Eskimo, “It's 
a mistake.”* They came to tell their po- 
litical problems to a priest. for the Rev. 
Segundo Llorente, S.J.. has just been 
elected to Alaska’s state legislature, the 
first Roman Catholic priest to hold elected 
legislative office in a U.S. state.t 

Almost as short (5 ft. 74 in.), at least 
as well padded (187 Ibs.), and even more 
cheerful than most of the Eskimos he 
serves, Jesuit Llorente, 51. is a maverick 





Tue Rev. REPRESENTATIVE LLORENTE 
On the tundra, both church and state. 


candidate—a write-in whose bishop al- 
most forced him to resign. He is also a 
maverick priest. For 14 years, he has 
served as an official marriage counselor— 
first appointed by the territorial court, 
now by the new state’s Supreme Court. As 
state official he cannot refuse to marry 
anyone legally free to marry. And how- 
ever invalid they may be in the eyes of his 
church, he has performed ceremonies 
(though not Catholic ones) for both Prot- 
estants and divorced couples. 

La Paloma on the Yukon. Spanish-born 
Father Llorente decided to be a priest 
when he was seven, joined the Jesuits at 
16. “I wanted to be a missionary,” he 
says. “I just put an atlas in front of me 
stern-wheelers 


Because in Gold Rush days 


bucking the summer current 
took this unpromising spot for a trading post 
six miles upriver. 


tradi*ionally mis- 


Father 
founders of the 


+ Closest to setting a precedent was 
Gabriel Richard, one of the 
University of Michigan, who was elected a ter- 
ritorial delegate to the U.S. 1823 
before Michigan became a state in 1837. 





Congress in 


and I spotted Alaska. A kid feels very 
holy. I thought, ‘Christ died for me on 
the Cross, so I'll die for him in the 
snow.’ (Segundo’s brother Armando, 
also a Jesuit missionary, is serving in the 
sun as a student adviser in Castro's Ha- 
vana University.) 

Llorente came to the U.S. in 1930. He 
took his three years of theology at St. 
Mary’s College in Kansas, and was or- 
dained a priest in 1934. A year later he 
was in Alaska. “I heard him when he first 
came up the Yukon on a boat in the sum- 
mer of 1935,” says Eskimo Trader John 
Elachik. “He was singing La Paloma so 
loud we could hear him way up the river. 
We thought he was drunk.” 

The Eskimos soon learned that while 
Father Llorente never drank more than an 
occasional beer, he was one of the most 
exciting things that ever hit the tundra. 
He in turn made the Eskimos sound five 
times as colorful as they are, in stories 
he wrote for a Jesuit monthly in Spain, 
whose publisher began collecting his pieces 
and printing them in paperback books 
(there are now nine, all brisk sellers). 
Father Llorente also writes, in English, 
for the Fairbanks News-Miner, whose 
managing editor rates him “the best 
stringer we've got.” 

Sneeze in the Dark. His daily life pro- 
vides plenty of material—like the story 
about the time his dog sled plunged 
through a hole in the Yukon ice. “It was 
bottomless.” he recalls as he waves his 
elbows to show how he tried again and 
again to crawl out on the ice, only to 
have another piece break off and dunk 
him. “We broke through 73 feet that 
way. Twice I gave up. But life is sweet.” 

Jesuit Llorente has served in various 
Alaskan missions, including three years 
north of the Arctic Circle. But his most 
arduous work began in 1950 when he 
was assigned to Alakanuk, on a Yukon 
delta island. Here he found 3,000 Eski- 
mos and fewer than 100 whites—a parish 
of 4,000 square miles of tundra, which 
freezes solid in the winter's 17-hour, 35- 
below-zero nights. 

He built a wooden church with his 
own hands, moved into a shed behind it. 
Father Llorente found himself coping with 
many a problem he had not learned 
about in his Jesuit schooling—the extra 
clerical work, for example, caused by the 
Eskimos’ practice of changing their names 
whenever a member of the family dies, so 
that the returning spirit would not know 
whom to haunt. He soon laid aside his 
clericals (though he uses vestments at 
Mass ). “I don’t need identifying clothes,” 
he explains. “They know me if they hear 
me sneeze in the dark.” 

Necessary Evil. Last September, Fa- 
ther Llorente heard that the Eskimos of 
Alaska’s 24th District were planning to 
write in his name as Democratic candi- 
date for the state legislature. Promptly he 
asked his bishop, the Most Rev. Francis 
D. Gleeson, S.J., who told him it was all 
right to take the job provided that he did 
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nothing to get himself elected. The final 
count: 210 for Father Llorente, 93 and 
gt for his two opponents. At this point, 
Bishop Gleeson began to have second 
thoughts—especially in a year when 
Protestant-Catholic tensions had become 
an election issue. He asked Representative- 
elect Llorente to resign, and the priest 
dutifully sent his bishop a note of resig- 
nation addressed to Alaska’s Governor 
William Egan, together with a letter ex- 
plaining why it should not be forwarded 
(“If I don’t go, I failed the voters”). 

Last week the smiling Eskimos of the 
24th District heard good news over the 
short wave: Bishop Gleeson had changed 
his mind; Father Llorente could serve. Ex- 
plained the bishop: “In this particular 
district, for a priest to act as a legislator 
can be of real benefit to the people, but 
in general I would call it something along 
the lines of a necessary evil.” 

Said Llorente: “It’s a great testimony 
to the strength of American culture when 
a Spaniard who is a Catholic priest is 
elected to the legislature by Eskimos.” 


° ' 

King James's Successor? 

“Tt has been a task involving many 
appallingly tricky decisions. But I hope 
we have produced a work which will be 
far more widely read by the younger gen- 
eration who now regard the Bible, with 
its archaic phrases, as a stuffy and old- 
fashioned book.” 

With these words, Britain's eminent 
theologian, Congregationalist Charles H. 
Dodd, 76, announced last week the secret 
project that he has been directing for the 
past 13 years—The New English Bible. 
Its New Testament will be published on 
March 14, jointly by the Oxford and 
Cambridge University Presses, in a rec- 
ord (for Britain) first edition of half a 
million copies.* 

No Gangsters’ Hideout. Despite its 
many magnificent drums and tramplings 
the 350-year-old King James Version 
might as well be in the original Greek for 
all the sense most moderns can make of 


Volume I of Winston 
Churchill's war memoirs (The Gathering Storm), 
with a first edition of 250,000. 


%* Previous record 


it. In 1946 a group of delegates from the 
Church of England, the Church of Scot- 
land, and Britain's Methodist, Baptist 
and Congregational churches unanimously 
agreed that what was needed was not a 
revision but a completely new translation. 

A 16-man committee was set up un- 
der the chairmanship of Theologian Dodd 
to direct the project. The committee 
recruited 30 Biblical scholars who were 
divided into three panels—one for the 
New Testament, one for the Old Testa- 
ment (due in 1967) and one for the 
Apocrypha. The scholars were backed up 
by a six-man committee of “literary ad- 
visers."’ whose names are officially secret. 
Individual members of a panel submitted 
their sections to the panel as a whole, 


which often spent days wrangling over | 


a single verse. 

The result then went to the literary 
panel, which was responsible for seeing 
that every nuance of meaning in the old 
translation was included in the new, that 
the language was sufficiently dignified for 
reading aloud, and that the modern ex- 
pressions used would not be out of date 
in 50 years. Example: the King James 
“den of thieves” did not become “gang- 
sters’ hideout’ only because it was 
thought that the ‘20s expression might 
not last long enough. The compromise: 
“robbers’ cave.” 

Bad Influence. Chairman Dodd urged 
his scholars to shun other modern Eng- 
lishings of the Bible.* “They can’t help 
being a bad influence,” he said. “Either 
you're tempted, unconsciously, to copy 
the wording, or else in your efforts to 
avoid copying, you are hampered in your 
free choice of words.” 

The New English Bible, its translators 
hope, will not only introduce the Scrip- 
ture to those for whom it has been a 
closed book but will also freshen its mean- 
ing for those who know it well. A passage 
for comparison is the First Epistle General 
of John (see below). 





* Such as Britain's Revised Version 
the U.S. Revised Standard Version 
one-man translation of the New Testament by 
James Moffatt (1913), Edgar J 
(1923), Msgr. Ronald Knox (1944) and John 


B. Phillips (1958). 


(1585), 


and 


Goodspeed 





King James 


1) That which was from the beginning, 

which we have heard, which we have 
with our eyes, which we have 
looked upon, and our hands have han- 
dled, of the Word of life; 


seen 


2) (For the life was manifested, and we 
have seen it, and bear witness, and 
shew unto you that eternal life, which 
was with the Father, and was mani- 
fested unto us;) 


3) That which we have seen and heard 
declare we unto you, that ye also may 
have fellowship with us: and truly our 
fellowship is with the Father, and with 
his Son Jesus Christ. 
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New English 


1) It was there from the beginning; we 
have heard it; we have seen it with 
our own eyes; we looked upon it, and 
felt it with our own hands; and it 
is of this we tell. Our theme is the 
word of life. 

2) This life was made visible; we have 

seen it and bear our testimony; we 

here declare to you the eternal life 
which dwelt with the Father and was 
made visible to us. 


3) What we have seen and heard we de- 
clare to you, so that you and 
together may share in a common life, 
that life which we share with the 
Father and his Son Jesus Christ. 


we 














Among other things, R is a medi- 
eval Roman numeral for 80; in 
chemistry, it is the symbol for 
radical, especially organic radi- 
cal; in electricity, for resistance; 
in mathematics, for radius or 
ratio; in physics and chemistry, 
for gas constant. The three R’s 
are regarded as the fundamentals 
of an education, 


If you look in a modern dictionary 
you will find all this information 
and more, directly following the R 
entry. And of course, there’s noth- 
ing more fundamental to a good 
education than a truly modern dic- 
tionary, ie, one in which every 
entry is freshly defined—with clar- 
ity and directness—for the age in 
which we live. Such a dictionary is 
full of many surprising, illuminat- 
ing, and informative things. To see 
a modern dictionary at its best, ask 
any bookseller to show you “the 
experts’ dictionary.” 


NEWEST! BIGGEST! 142,000 entries 
1,760 pages * 3,100 terms illustrated 
In various bindings from $5.75 


Officially approved at more than 
1,000 leading colleges and universities 


THE WORLD PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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SCIENCE 





Why Rain? Why Snow? 


After lo, these many years, most me- 
teorologists remain baffled by a couple of 
apparently simple questions: “Why does 
it rain?” and “Why does it snow?” 

This much is known: most clouds are 
made of water droplets so tiny that they 
behave something like the particles in 
smoke. They cannot gather into larger 
drops unless an outside “something” 
makes them do it. In temperate climates 
this something is generally the low tem- 
perature of high altitudes. which turns 
some of the droplets to small ice crystals. 
Since ice has an attraction for water, 
these droplets grow at the expense of the 
cloud’s smoke-sized water droplets. Even- 
tually the cloud turns to snowflakes that 
are big and heavy enough to fall through 
the air and hit the earth as snow or rain. 
All this can sometimes be made to happen 
by releasing materials (such as silver io- 
dide smoke) that encourage ice crystals 
to form in a moderately cold cloud. But 
this is an artificial process; in nature 
some clouds give snow and rain while 
others just as cold do not. 

Cool Droplets. In Scientific American, 
Cloud Physicist B. J. Mason of London's 
Imperial College of Science and Tech- 
nology tells of experiments made to de- 
termine why some clouds give rain while 
others float high in the air until they 
evaporate. When he carefully cooled small 
droplets of very pure water, they did not 
turn to ice until the temperature fell be- 
low —42° F. This proved, as had been 
suspected, that ice crystals seldom, if 
ever, form in moderately cold clouds un- 
less some solid nucleus is present to start 
the process. 

Mason's next step was to cool droplets 
containing microscopic nuclei made of 
substances that are common in powder- 
fine dust blown up from the earth's sur- 
face. A few kinds proved almost as ef- 


ar 





fective as silver iodide smoke, but most 
required very low temperatures before 
they could turn cold clouds into snow. 

Trained Dust. In further experiments, 
Mason showed that some kinds of com- 
mon natural dust can be “trained” to 
collect ice. Particles of kaolinite (com- 
mon in clays) do not act as ice-forming 
nuclei above 16° F., which is colder than 
the tops of many clouds. But when kao- 
linite particles have once had ice crystals 
on them, and when this ice has evaporat- 
ed, they are able to form fresh crystals 
in clouds no colder than 25° F. 

Mason suspects that kaolinite and other 
“trainable” particles are carried up to 
35.000 ft., where the temperature often 
falls to —60° F. There they gather a little 
ice, forming thin, veil-like cirrus clouds. 
When they fall through dry air, most of 
the ice evaporates, but tiny bits remain 
trapped in crevices. When these ice-seed- 
ed particles get mixed with a moderately 
cold cloud, they make it yield snow or 
rain. Mason argues that much of the 
earth’s precipitation is wrung out of clouds 
by just such “trainable” earth-dust par- 
ticles. Kaolinite and other kinds of clay 
are extremely cheap, so it may be pos- 
sible to make sure that the air over 
thirsty countries always has plenty of 
just such particles—always ready, willing 
and able to precipitate clouds. 


Rabbitry 


Flopsy, Mopsy and Cottontail had their 
moments of mischief, but they were gen- 
erally gentle, carefree and lovable little 
creatures. In fact, they possessed most of 
the virtues that real rabbits do not have. 
For, says Naturalist Ronald M. Lockley 
in Britain's New Scientist, rabbits are 
usually unhappy and just as mean as they 
can manage to be. 

The wild rabbits of Britain dig laby- 
rinthine warrens and are hard to study 
intensively when at large. So Lockley 
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War IN THE WARREN 
Flopsy, Mopsy and Cottontail are frustrated, mean and captious. 
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surrounded two one-acre plots of grassy 
land in Wales with fences, put male and 
female rabbits in the enclosures and let 
nature take its course. In one plot, called 
the Intensive Pen, he put six bucks and 
six does. Grazing was plentiful and most 
predators were excluded. but multiplica- 
tion was not rapid. During the first season 
the rabbit population barely doubled. 

Lockley marked his rabbits with num- 
bers and kept track of all their doings. 
Soon he found that they followed rigid 
social customs that had the effect of 
holding the population down. At the head 
of a rabbit hierarchy is a muscular, 
middle-aged “queen doe” who occupies 
the best burrow in the center of the 
warren. She permits some of them to 
shelter in the warren, but when does of 
lower rank have their young, she forces 
them to dig small nest holes in distant 
parts of the enclosure, where they are ex- 
posed to predators and inclement weather, 
Few of the outcasts succeed in raising 
young to maturity. 

King Buck. The queen doe of a warren 
is always mated to the king buck. Every 
evening he comes out of his quarters in 
the warren’s best apartment and struts 
around, chasing lesser bucks and does out 
of his path, His arrogance is most unpleas- 
ant, but Lockley believes it is an advan- 
tage to rabbit society. The lesser rabbits 
seldom oppose the king, and his domi- 
nance keeps fighting to a minimum. 

In his second enclosure, the Extensive 
Pen, Lockley put a single buck and two 
does. With a whole acre of grass and a 
buck to share between them, the does 
responded reproductively as rabbits are 
expected to do. Between December and 
the following July, they produced 36 
young. But even this two-Eve Eden was 
not happy. “The isolated buck in the 
Extensive Pen,” says Lockley, “although 
enjoying two wives without competition, 
nevertheless spent most of his time pa- 
trolling the fence between the two pens, 
endeavoring to break into the Intensive 
Pen, where he could see other males and 
females. These males and females, for 
their part, tried to scratch their way into 
the Extensive Pen. The lone male sought 
company, but the overcrowded company 
sought lebensraum.”’ When a young doe 
was placed in the Extensive Pen, the lone 
male ignored her. But when a strong adult 
buck was introduced, he attacked with 
verve and compelled the newcomer to re- 
treat. Then the lone male returned to his 
patrol of the dividing fence. 

Death of Chagrin. The defeated male 
had been king buck in his own enclosure, 
so Lockley put him back again to see 
what would happen. Alas, he found no 
happiness. Says Lockley: “He found the 
next dominant buck in the hierarchy in 
possession of both wife and warren. The 
physical and psychological effects of being 
beaten in strange territory were evidently 
still with him, for as he approached his 
old home, he moved uncertainly. When 
the secondary buck rushed to attack. the 
old king put up a feeble defense. and at 
last ran away, badly bitten, to die—less of 
wounds, we felt. than of sheer chagrin.” 
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In $27-million project, trucks pounded test pavements night and day for two years 





1.1 million load applications 
pound fest pavements! 


Sponsored by the American Association of State High- 
way Officals (AASHO), this great test will influence 
pavement design for years to come. 








Never has there been a pavement study of such scope. 
On November 30th, near Ottawa, Illinois, the last 
trucks made their final runs—to complete the most 
exhaustive ‘‘in-use”’ testing ever given to pavements. 

There were 5 test traffic loops. Each provided a 
range of representative concrete and asphalt pavement 
sections. These were pounded over and over by trucks 
of specified weight rolling at a steady 35 mph. At the 
end of two years of traffic, every surviving section had 
absorbed the impact of 1,100,000 loads! 

Some 5,000 precision gages and measuring devices 
were installed in the test pavements. Special instru- 
ments were designed to measure changes in surface 
condition. Readings by the millions were recorded and 
processed through electronic computers. The thorough- 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of concrete 


ness of the research reflects the scientific direction of 
the AASHO staff and the Highway Research Board 
of the National Academy of Sciences— National Re- 
search Council. 

National Road Test findings will help solve today’s 
problems in highway design and construction... assist 
engineers, officials and legislators in providing efficient, 
economical roads and streets in the years to come. 





The fleet of trucks—from pickups to 54-ton semi-trailers 
—logged 17 million miles in circling five test loops. 
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ENCOURAGEMENT 


F O R 


SEAMEN. 


LL GENTLEMEN SEAMEN and able-bodied LANDSMEN 

who have a Mind to diftinguith themfelves in the GLORIOUS 

CAUSE of their Country, and make their Fortunes, an, Op- 

eh, portunity now offers on board the Ship RANGER, of Twenty 
WAkeiarees Guns, (for France) now-laying in Poxtomourn, in the State of New-Haup- 
shint, commaftded by JOHN PAUL JONES fq; Jet them repair to the Ship's Kesdez 
vous in Portsmourn, or at the Sign of Commodore Maxtry, in Sacent, where they will be kind- 
ly entertained, and reccive the greatelt Lncouragement.---"I he Ship Rascer, in the Opinion of 
every Perfon who has feen her is looked upon so be ore of the beft Cruizers in Axtseica.---She 
will be always able to Fight her Guns undef a moft excellent Cover ; and no Veticl yet buile 





was ever calculated for failing fafter, and making good Weather. 


Any Genticmen Votunteers who have a Mind to take an agreable Voyage in this pleafant 
Seafon of the Year, may, by entering on board the above Ship Rancer, meee with every 
Civility they can poflibly expeét, and for a further Encouragement depend on the firtt Op- 


portunity being embraced to reward each one agreable to his Merit. 


All reafonabl: ‘Travelling Expences will be allowed, and the Advance-Money be paid on 


their Appearance on Board. 
"RTT RAE A RA Ot 
IN CONGR.ESS, March 29, 1777. 


Resorven, 


HAT the Marine Committers be .authorifed to advance to every able Seaman, that 
enters into the Continentat Servict, any Sum not excecding FORTY DOL- 
LARS, and to every. ordinary Seaman or Landfinan, any Sum not exceeding TWEN- 


TY DOLLARS, ‘to be deduéted from their future Prize-Money. 
By Order of Conoress, 





DANVERS; Printed by EB. Rossert, at the Hovle late tho Bell-Tavern, 


JOHN- HANCOCK, Pagsipvenrt, 
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GREAT 


REASSURANCE 


FOR 


AMERICANS® 





24 hours a day, 365 days a year—the U.S. 
Navy stands watch over our precious peace. 

Tt takes men. And lots of them. Such men 
as sailed the Ship RANGER in 1777. The 
breed hasn’t died out. The free world sees 
them today serving with U.S. Naval Avia- 
tion. They are the watchful eyes along our 
shores, across the seas and in the sky. They 
are great reassurance for all Americans. 


Earliest known recruitment ‘‘poster”’ 
dated 1777, for service in the U.S. Navy 
with John Paul Jones 


In this 50th year of Naval Aviation, ca- 
reers are more varied and more rewarding 
than ever before. Airmen who qualify will 
fly some of the world’s finest airplanes: 
Chances are they will have been made by 
Grumman—a name that has reassured Navy 
pilots for 30 years. 

Peace takes a lot of watching. The men of 
Navy Aviation are doing just that. 


GRUMMAN 


AIRCRAFT ENGINEERING CORP. 





BUSINESS 





STATE OF BUSINESS 
Wait and See 


The auto industry, hailed in 1960 as 
one of the chief props of a sagging econ- 
omy. last week showed signs of sagging 
itself. Faced with slipping sales in De- 
cember and a backlog of about 1,000,000 
new cars, a record for this time of year, 
the industry began to trim production to 
fit in more closely with sales. The cut- 
backs meant that production in the next 
few months will look poor when com- 
pared with 1960, when the industry pro- 
duced heavily in the first quarter to re- 
plenish stocks depleted by the steel strike. 

Auto output last week dropped about 
18% from the week before, and several 
automakers closed down plants. For Jan- 
uary the industry now expects to produce 
about 465.000 cars, 10% fewer than De- 
cember and 32% below last January. That 
would mean the lowest January production 
since 1954. First-quarter production as a 
whole will probably be one of the lowest 
in years. General Motors, which accounted 
for 69.9% of last week's output, has al- 
ready cut its January production sched- 
ules about 7%. 

Layoffs. The cutbacks are bad news for 
auto workers. About 25.000 have been laid 
off since the model year began, and the 
total is expected to climb to 31,000 in 
January, more than 6% of the industry’s 
working force. 

With auto cutbacks, steel’s operating 
rate eased to a 20-year low. Steel execu- 
tives and union representatives, who rare- 
ly meet except at the bargaining table, 
got together in Washington at the urging 
of United Steelworkers President David 
McDonald to discuss ways “to get idle 
steelmaking facilities and idle steelwork- 
ers back to work.’ The two sides came to 
no agreement. Railroad freight carload- 
ings, continuing to feel the pinch in steel, 
were down 13.2% in the last reported 
week, and shippers predicted that they 
will fall 5.1% in the first quarter below 
the year-ago level. 

Tax Cut? Only bright spot was the 
stock market. At midweek it staged a spir- 
ited rally that produced the best daily 
gain in three years, hiking the Dow-Jones 
industrial average 11.24. Then the mar- 
ket eased a bit, ending at 621.54 for a 
week's gain of 5.75. The market, like 
many businessmen, was waiting to see 
what the new Administration will do to 
spur business. A Kennedy-sponsored eco- 
nomic task force headed by M.I.T.’s Pro- 
fessor Paul Samuelson last week gave 
some hints. In a lengthy report (see Na- 
TIONAL AFFAIRS ), it said that a temporary 
tax cut of 3 or 4 percentage points in 
individual tax rates might be necessary 
to combat the recession if it does not 
end by spring, plumped for more federal 
spending but came out against a massive 
program of public works. Those were clues; 
the business community waited to see 
whether they would become policy. 
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GOVERNMENT 


Silver Squeeze 

In London, on the world’s biggest free 
silver market, the price of futures in silver 
last week rose to g2Z¢ per oz. This was 
a mere quarter of a cent over the current 
price, but it represented the biggest fu- 
tures spread in 19 years. The fraction was 
small, but in the tight silver trade it was 
a lot. It was also a warning signal, as 
London silver brokers Mocatta & Gold- 
smid Ltd. put it with characteristic British 
understatement, that “those. who take a 
longer view are inclined to foresee a 
deficiency of silver.” Consumption of sil- 
ver in industry and in coinage is far out- 
running mine production (see chart), and 
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London silver merchants are convinced 
that short supplies will soon send silver 
prices upward. 

Unlike gold, whose recent London price 
spurt bedeviled the U.S., a rise in the 
price of silver would be good news to the 
U.S. Treasury. The Treasury's vaults have 
had an unwanted silver lining ever since 
the Silver Bloc of Western Congressmen 
pushed through the Silver Purchase Act in 
1934. That Depression-inspired law re- 
quires the Treasury to buy silver at an 
official price whenever U.S. silver produc- 
ers want to sell, until its holdings equal 
25% of the federal monetary reserves. 
The official price was set above the free 
market price and has since been raised 
twice to keep it there. 

The Silver Hoard. With this guaran- 
teed subsidy, U.S. silver producers over- 
produced, and the Treasury was forced 
to spend hundreds of millions collecting 
silver. By 1943 the U.S. had a gigantic 


silver hoard of over a billion ounces. It 
had so little use for it that during the war 
the Treasury lent some to private indus- 
try for such mundane purposes as electric- 
conducting bus bars in aluminum plants. 

Despite these high prices, many low- 
yield U.S. silver mines proved unprofit- 
able and shut down. Today about three- 
quarters of all silver mined in the U.S. is 
a byproduct of lead, zinc or copper min- 
ing. In the past decade the world’s con- 
sumption of silver has oustripped pro- 
duction, although the supply is increased 
by melting down and reusing the metal. 
The free market price began to climb, 
finally inched permanently past the Treas- 
ury purchase price of go}¢ in 1956. In 
the past two years the price has been high 
enough to permit the U.S. to begin to 
unload its huge supply. Last year the U.S. 
was able to sell off nearly 20 million oz., 
had to buy only 1,000,000 oz., since U.S. 
silver producers were able to get a higher 
price in the free market. 

Recoining the Franc. Thus far Treas- 
ury officials have been happy to get rid 
of all the silver they can. They are not 
worried by London fears that the U.S. 
will run out of silver in the next few 
years. The U.S. still has 122 million oz. 
in its free silver vaults—over and above 
its vast monetary reserves. Although the 
mint dips into the free silver stocks for 
some 40 million oz. for new coins each 
year, the Treasury can always stop selling 
silver if its stocks drop dangerously low. 
The Treasury argues that special circum- 
stances have recently affected both sup- 
ply and demand. Mining strikes have cut 
production, and demand has been tem- 
porarily increased by such factors as 
France’s creation of the new “heavy 
franc.” So far France has taken 4o mil- 
lion oz. toward coining the new franc, 
with 20 million oz. more to be delivered. 

Now that the free market price has 
risen above the official price, the Purchase 
Act’s provisions have backfired. Where 
once the Treasury kept the price arti- 
ficially high by buying at 9go04¢ per oz., 
now the Treasury is keeping the price 
artificially low, since it sells at nearly 
the same price. The Silver Bloc no longer 
seems powerful enough to persuade Con- 
gress to raise the official price again— 
partly because of the opposition of the 
growing number of new industrial silver 
users (industry and jewelers use about 
100 million oz. of silver a year). The 
result is a silver stalemate that makes it 
possible for the first time in years to free 
silver from politics. If the Treasury was 
required to buy silver only for its cur- 
ency and coinage needs, the silver mar- 
ket would become a free market. 


Wanted: Faster Write-Offs 


Businessmen have long agreed that the 
best way to encourage spending on new 
plant and equipment is faster tax write- 
offs on capital goods depreciation. The 
question for the U.S. Treasury is how to 
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Dersy’s CULOTTE 


ORIGINALA’S Coat 


MonTe-Sano’s Suit 


Cassini's Dress 





Associate 
Bern's Two-Piece Dress 


When the closet was opened, the legs, arms and neck were bore. 


bring the present hodgepodge of deprecia- 
tion tax rules (not fully revised since 
1942) up to date. Last week businessmen 
themselves suggested a simple, sensible 
way: more than half of some 3.500 U.S. 
companies surveyed by the Treasury De- 
partment favored a free hand in using 
their own business judgment in determin- 
ing the useful life of machinery for tax 
purposes. 

At present, many a company benefits 
from the regulation that allows any profit 
on the sale of fully depreciated equipment 
to be taxed as a capital gain instead of at 
the higher income tax rate. A substantial 
majority of the firms queried by the 
Treasury, both big and small businesses, 
indicated they would readily forgo that 
windfall in return for more liberal depre- 
ciation allowances. They said that present 
tax laws assume too long a useful life for 
most machinery. They argued that if busi- 
nessmen could set their own estimates, 
they would be more accurate, permit 
business to speed spending for new equip- 
ment and benefit the whole economy. 


FASHION 
The Leggy Look 


The new spring look in style, if New 
York designers have their way, will be 
dominated by dresses that show lots of 
leg, arm and neck. That is what emerged 
from the closet at the semi-annual fashion 
showing of the New York Couture Group 
this week in Manhattan, where 51 leading 
designers showed off their spring styles to 
250 fashion editors—and invited them to 
play the game of guessing which ones will 
catch on with U.S. women. 

The designers think they know. They 
have replaced belts with sashes, bared 
arms and necks, lowered hiplines, empha- 
sized the bloused dress and overblouse. 
Skirts, which have been rising steadily, 
will be the shortest in years. Many dresses 
will be full in front, have slashed pockets 
for the casual look. Designers are going 
all out for the culotte (which Norman 
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Norell made fashionable), this spring will 
present it in everything from boyish pant- 
skirts to evening dresses. The big coat has 
been slowly coming back, and Originala, 
one of the top U.S. coat houses, hopes to 
make its capelike coat the trend this 
spring. 

Dressmakers have decided to gamble 
on pushing the one-shouldered look, have 
used it on everything from evening dresses 
to swimsuits. They think that it will catch 
on if the younger set takes to it. The 
trend in suits is to the hip-tip length, with 
built up and wider shoulders, Fashion col- 
ors will be almost anything but black, will 
favor navy blue, white, pink and violet. 

But the biggest hit of all may be the 


easy, understated look favored by Jackie 
Kennedy, who last week topped the list of 
the world’s twelve best-dressed women.* 
(She once said that “being a fashion lead- 
er is at the very bottom of the list of 
things I desire.””) Oleg Cassini, Jackie's 
official designer, introduced a figure-fol- 
lowing dress with a natural waistline and 
scoop neckline. “I did not make it for 
her,” said Cassini, “but I think she might 


* While her husband got a sartorial slap from 
members of the International Association of 
Clothing Designers. Kennedy's suits, said the 
designers, are “at least six years out of date,” 
have shoulders that are too broad, lapels that 
are too wide, and only two buttons where there 
should be three. 


TIME CLOCK 


BIGGEST U.S. LOAN for an indus- 
trial project overseas will help build 
huge integrated steel plant in Turkey 
with an initial capacity of 470,000 
tons a year. The Development Loan 
Fund’s $129.6 million will cover half 
plant's cost. 


PEDDLING OF INFLUENCE by 
Thomas G. (“Tommy the Cork’) 
Corcoran, 60, onetime New Dealer 
turned wheedler for Tennessee Gas 
Transmission Co., was not out of 
line, ruled congressional committee, 
after investigating Corcoran’s private 
pleas to FPC commissioners to grant 
a Tennessee subsidiary a higher re- 
turn in a rate case (Time, May 23). 
Committee’s Republican minority 
dissented, called the findings “the 
most shocking political whitewash in 
years.” 


TWA’S NEW CONVAIR 880s will 
go into service this week between 
New York and Los Angeles. TWA 
borrowed money to pay for 20 of the 
615-m.p.h. jets. Under deal, Howard 
Hughes had to put his TWA stock 
(78%) into trusteeship, where it will 
be voted by three new TWA trustees: 





Ernest R. Breech, former Ford Mo- 
tor chairman, Irving S. Olds, onetime 
U.S. Steel chairman, and Raymond 
Holliday of Hughes Tool Co. 


TOP-SALARY JOBS are being of- 
fered electrical engineers by indus- 
trial recruiters of June graduates 
from U.S. universities. Average sal- 
ary: $552 per month. Other top 
starts: aeronautical engineers, $551; 
physical scientists, $546; chemical 
engineers, $540. Average salary of- 
fered technically trained students is 
$543 v. $444 for liberal arts students. 


NEW YORK STATE PROBE of 
Dancer Nick Darvas’ bestselling How 
I Made $2,000,000 in the Stock Mar- 
ket (Time, Dec. 19) was blocked by 
court, which ruled investigation by 
Attorney General Louis J. Lefkowitz 
was an “unwarranted invasion of the 
free press.” 


WORLD COFFEE SURPLUS is 
building up. Backlog at present is 
40 million bags, about an eight-month 
supply at current consumption rate, 
and production continues to outstrip 
demand. 


TT 
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O aviators the 
world over, pri- 
vate aviation’s most 
durable and legend- 
ary plane is the Pi- 
per Cub. The most 
aucancouco durable Piper of all 
is William Thomas 
Piper, president and board chairman of 
Piper Aircraft Corp.. the Cub’s maker. 
At 8o, grey-thatched. stocky (5 ft. 9 
in., 200 lbs.) Bill Piper is the grand old 
man of private flying—yet he became a 
cub pilot only at 50 after making a ca- 
reer as a successful oilman. By pioneer- 
ing in the small. cheap and easy-to- 
handle plane. he helped put fiying with- 
in the reach of thousands who had never 
before had the money—or skills—to 
fly, and gave the businessman a new 
tool to increase his speed and mobility. 
This week Piper dedicated a new plant 
at its manufacturing complex at Vero 
Beach, Fla., where it will make a new 
$10,000 four-seat Piper Cherokee. 

The U.S. fleet of private aircraft is 
already 35 times larger than the com- 
mercial airline fleet. and 30,009 small 
planes are used by business alone. In its 
32 years, Piper has produced nearly 54,- 
oco civilian planes. more than any other 
company. It now accounts for one-third 
of all private aircraft produced, although 
its chief competitors, Cessna and Beech, 
a‘e ahead in dollar volume. Last year 
Piver sold $40 million worth of planes, 
ranging from its two-seat, single-engined 
Super Cub ($7,880) to its de luxe, twin- 
engined Aztec ($55,c00). Though sales 
are holding up, Bill Piper expects profits 
to be down somewhat this year because 
of spending on research and new models. 





B= Piper has turned over most 
of the company’s day-to-day opera- 
tions to his three sons—William Jr., 
Howard and Thomas—but he still keeps 
a firm hand on the stick. Up before 7 
every day, he walks the mile from his 
small home to the company’s o ces in 
Lock Haven, Pa., hatless and overcoat- 
less in all weather. Though he no longer 
singlehanded lifts Cubs 0 | the ground, a 
feat he once liked to perform to amaze 
onlookers, he often pauses at the pro- 
duction line to lend a hand in hoisting 
a wing into position. He is dead set 
against liquor, tobacco, tea and coffee. 

No swivel-chair man. Piper travels 
some 75.000 miles a year to extol his 
planes’ virtues, sometimes gets so 
wound up that he forgets to stop. “A 
speech is like an airplane engine,” he 
says. “It may sound like hell, but 
you've got to go on.” He admits he is a 
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Aviation’s Most Durable Cub 


WILLIAM THOMAS PIPER 


poor pilot, points to this as proof that 
anyone can fly a Piper. He flew his own 
plane until four years ago. when. says 
Piper, “My son finally said to me, ‘Dad, 
wouldn't it make a hell of an adver- 
tisement for Piper Aircraft if you 
cracked up?’ So I decided to quit.” 


E started out on a circuitous route 

to aviation after graduating from 
high school in Bradford, Pa. in 1898. 
After a short hitch in the Spanish- 
American War. he went to Harvard in- 
stead of Yale because his teetotaling fa- 
ther believed that there were fewer sa- 
loons in Harvard Square than in New 
Haven. Piper was a star hammer throw- 
er, graduated cum laude in 1903. He 
spent the next eleven years as a con- 
struction engineer, went back to Brad- 
ford in 1914 and became a successful 
oil-well operator. When the Taylor 
Brothers Aircraft Corp. moved to Brad- 
ford, Piper became a director, though 
he had little interest in aviation. 

Piper soon got interested. After the 
company went bankrupt during the De- 
pression, he poured in his oil money to 
keep it going. learned to fly. He insisted 
that the company build a smaller, less 
expensive plane, presided over the crea- 
tion of the first Cub. Price: $1.325. In 
1936 Piper bought out Taylor, had hard- 
ly got started when the company’s fac- 
tory was destroyed by ‘ire. Though only 
5% insured, Piper said stoically; “At 
least we'll get-some publicity out of it.” 

Borrowing money to start up again, 
Piper moved to an abandoned silk mill 
in Lock Haven, set up the Piper Air- 
craft Corp. Cub sales rose from 22 in 
1931 to 687 in 1937, when Piper took 
over as the No. 1 U.S. light-plane mak- 
er. Piper got a tremendous boost from 
the war. More than 5,000 easily maneu- 
verable Pipers served as reconnaissance, 
liaison and ambulance planes. They be- 
came known to G.Ls as “flying Jeeps” 
and to the Germans as “hell raisers” 
because bombing raids often followed 
their reconnaissance ‘ights. Piper, like 
other small-plane makers, was shoved 
into the red after the war by the bust 
of the small-plane boom, but soon 
bounced back. 

He expects the small plane to become 
ever more important for hops between 
small cities that the big airlines cannot 
service economically, feels that business 
has just begun to realize the time- and 
money-saving advantages of flying. 
“We haven't seen anything yet,” he 
says. “I never really should have gotten 
into this business. But I did—and I 
found my judgment was excellent.” 





enjoy wearing it.” Seventh Avenue hopes 
that Mrs. Kennedy will like the dress and 
buy it. For if she does, the easy-to-copy 
dress should keep the dressmakers busy. 


AUTOS 
Payoff 


American Motors’ scheme to reward its 
customers when sales are good seemed to 
be paying off last week. During the first 
part of December, in a slipping auto mar- 
ket. sales were only 1.7% above the 1959 
rate. After President George Romney an- 
nounced at midmonth that a $25 U.S. 
Savings Bond would go to car buyers dur- 
ing a four-month period for every 10% 
increase in sales over the preceding year, 
sales shot up, finished 15.9% over De- 
cember 1959. Last week American Motors 
began sending out $25 bonds to 34,971 
car buyers. Among the recipients: Gen- 
eral Motors Corp., which had purchased 
one Rambler, presumably for testing pur- 
poses. To G.M. also went something else 
from Romney—an apology. When he an- 
nounced his rebate offer, he criticized 
G.M, and Ford for expanding overseas, 
thereby cutting jobs in the U.S. G.M. 
angrily told Romney he was all wrong, 
that U.S. jobs had not suffered. Last 
week Romney ungrudgingly conceded that 
he had indeed made a “seriously inaccu- 
rate assertion.” 


AVIATION 


Electra's Second Take-Off 

“The Electra’s O.K.” So said Federal 
Aviation Agency Chief Elwood R. Que- 
sada last week as he lifted the 259-mile- 
an-hour speed restriction he had imposed 
on the plane nearly a year ago after two 
crashes took 97 lives. The FAA had taken 
improved Electras, their engine mounts 
and wings strengthened to eliminate the 
gyroscopic resonance (i.e., vibration) that 
had torn the wings off two planes, and 
thea put them through spins and power 
dives in what Quesada called “probably 
the toughest flight check yet.” 

While FAA inspectors looked on, the 
Electra’s builder, Lockheed Aircraft Corp., 
had its test pilots put the plane through 
100 hours of landings, take-offs and dives. 
In the most severe test, an engine mount 
was deliberately weakened to test the mar- 
gin of safety. The pilots, wearing para- 
chutes, put the plane into a 418-mile-an- 
hour power dive, but the fatal vibration 
never showed up. 

So far, American Airlines has received 
three modified Electras and Eastern one. 
By summer Lockheed says all 165 planes 
in service will be modified. The lines do 
not want to fly the modified Electras at 
top speed (400 m.p.h.) until their fleets are 
almost fully converted, to avoid disrupt- 
ing schedules based on the slower speeds. 


New Rules for Pilots 


To make jet flying safer, the airlines 
last week put in a new set of crew train- 
ing rules, They came only after a year of 
arguing with the Federal Aviation Agency. 
FAA decided that since the transition from 
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CHESSIE’S 
NEW YEAR 
REPORT: 


Chessie, with a good story to tell, once 
again is the only railroad to report on 
the year past to its shareowners and the 
public on the first working day of the 
New Year 


$42 MILLION NET INCOME 


C&O’s net income in 1960 was $42 million, equal to $5.15 a common share. This was a healthy 12 
per cent of gross revenues, despite generally higher costs. Working capital of $63 million reached a new 
high for the third straight year, and the railroad was kept in tip-top physical condition. 





C&O shareowners for the fourth consecutive year received a $4 annual dividend. And Chessie 
employees received the highest average wage ever. 


[> C80 “Dividends” for B&O Shareowners 


The first successful steps were taken in 1960 toward an event of historic significance — affiliation as a step 
to full merger as promptly as possible of the C&O and Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. 


A majority of B&O shares — 55 per cent — were assented at year end to C&O’s stock exchange offer. C&O’s 
board of directors, considering that C&O had obtained this majority, and in the light of numerous requests from 
B&O shareowners, took these actions: 


So that assenting B&O shareowners might begin enjoying some of the prospective benefits 
of being C&O shareowners, the C&O will, effective January 1, 1961, accrue the difference 
between C&O’s common dividend (currently $4) and B&O’s common dividend (currently 
60 cents), after applying the exchange ratio. 
In order to give all B&O shareowners an opportunity to participate, further acceptances 
will be received through February 2. 

» Elected that the exchange offer will become binding on C&O so long as the majority of B&O 


shares are assented at the close of a thirty-day withdrawal period, also ending February 2. 


This dividend accrual by C&O would be for one year, but could be extended by C&O’s Board. It is subject 
to the approval of the Interstate Commerce Commission and C&O shareowners. C&O has applied to the ICC for 
approval. If and when the ICC approves, actual payment will take place just as quickly as ICC authorization 
becomes effective and the exchange is made. 


The B&O-C&O system will be America’s second largest in revenues, with outstanding potential for growth. 
The public interest, so dependent on sound transportation, will be notably served by affiliation and merger. 


ne lax 


Chesapeake and Ohio Railway 


TERMINAL TOWER * CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 


President 
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slower piston planes to tricky jets is much 
more demanding on pilots than a simple 
move up the ladder from one piston plane 
to a bigger one, the old training system 
was not good enough. 

It costs $1,300 an hour to train a pilot 
on a jet, so the airlines are eager to train 
them as quickly as possible, within the 
limits of safety. They gave their pilots an 
average of 12 to 14 hours jet flight train- 
ing, exclusive of ground school, then sent 
them to FAA fora certification test. About 
25% flunked out, although after more 
schooling almost all passed. In the end 
the average pilot got 15 to 16 hours 
flight training, which was adequate, said 
FAA, but should be bettered. The Air Line 
Pilots Association also complained that 
copilots on the jets were not receiving 
sufficient training. 

Pilots must now have 120 hours of 
ground school, plus at least 20 hours in 
the air, although FAA will make excep- 
tions for men who catch on more quick- 
ly. Copilots must have at least ten hours 
flight training. Furthermore, copilots as 
well as pilots must have an annual, FAA- 
supervised check-out. 


BUSINESS ABROAD 
The Paper Purge 


In 1884, when young Michael Marks, 
a Polish immigrant to England, opened 
a stall in the marketplace at Leeds, York- 
shire and began selling needles, thread. 
thimbles, etc. for a penny each, he refused 
to keep any paper records. Now, 75 years 
later, his penny bazaars, under his son, 
Sir Simon Marks, have grown into Marks 
& Spencer (237 stores), Britain's most 
prosperous retail chain, with annual sales 
of $420 million. Despite the chain’s size, 
Sir Simon last week was in the middle of 
a retailing experiment to see if he could 
do as his father did—run his vast enter- 
prise largely without written records. 
Business Collapse? Marks & Spencer's 
vendetta against paper work started one 
Saturday early in 1957, when Sir Simon 
came across two salesgirls carefully fill- 
ing out long inventory-replacement cards 
while customers fumed for service. “What 
are these cards for?” he asked. The girls 
did not know. Sir Simon found that they 
were to keep track of merchandise in the 
stockroom, to curb employee pilfering and 
to tell the store manager when to reorder. 
Sir Simon ordered them abolished and 
let the sales clerks go freely into the 
stockrooms to get whatever they needed 
to sell. Pilfering not only did not in- 
crease, but the clerks sold more because 
they knew exactly what was in stock. 
Furthermore, store managers found they 
could tell when to reorder simply by look- 
ing to see what shelves were getting bare. 
From then on, war was declared. Sir 
Simon found that his company was rid- 
dled with ponderous forms. “I didn’t un- 
derstand some of them. Why, I couldn't 
be a sales clerk in my own organization.” 
He told his staff to examine every form 
and ask, “Would our entire business col- 
lapse if we dispensed with this form?” 
And so, while many businessmen are 
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Ass ated Newspapers 
RETAILER Marks 
Bookkeeping wastes. 


installing electronic gadgets to keep their 
records, 72-year-old Sir Simon is taking 
exactly the opposite approach. He has 
wiped out so much record keeping that 
he has junked 120 tons of paper forms, 
saved $14 million. He was able to cut 
prices 5% and was rewarded with an 18% 
sales increase from April through Sep- 
tember 1960. Business in the second half 
of his fiscal year looks even better. Some 
8,000 jobs out of 28,000 have been elimi- 
nated, but no one was fired, because 
Sir Simon promised when he began his 
Marksian revolution that he would absorb 
everyone either through expansion or sim- 
ply not refilling a job when someone left. 

Trust Everybody. Sir Simon also gam- 
bled that customers are as trustworthy as 





Leviton—Atlanta 


DISTILLER WITLEN 
Packaging counts. 


sales clerks, and stopped giving out sales 
receipts, which most stores demand before 
they will take merchandise back from a 
customer. Now, as long as an article bears 
the M. & S. special St. Michael brand 
name (commemorating his father), it is 
easily exchanged at any branch. He threw 
out time clocks, reasoning that it was silly 
to keep tabs on employees who were only 
occasionally late, just to catch the few 
consistently late arrivers whose habits 
would be known to supervisors anyway. 
He silenced the jangling bell in employ- 
ees’ canteens that announced when lunch 
periods were over, letting clerks decide 
among themselves when to eat. thus 
checking on each other. Thick manuals 
that covered what to do in any situation 
were tossed out, replaced by one slim book. 

Luxury for All. Sir Simon inherited 
7° penny bazaars from his father in 1907, 
expanded by convincing Britons that his 
green-and-gold-fronted stores were about 
the most efficient in the country and had 
the best bargains. His Marble Arch branch 
in London makes more money per square 
foot than any other store in the world, 
says Sir Simon, even though goods are 
limited to women’s clothes, men’s shirts, 
socks and sweaters, and food specialties. 
His merc handising credo is to give every- 
one “a little bit of luxury, to make a 
factory girl look like a debutante.” But 
his customers are not limited to factory 
workers, When Prince Rainier and _ his 
Princess visited Britain last year they 
stopped at an M. & S. store to buy the 
Prince some cardigan sweaters. 

Sir Simon still spends much of his time 
poking about his stores, chatting with 
clerks to see how much more paper work 
can be cut out. Any operation that has 
been in effect over six months—long 
enough for the paper work to sprout—is 
under suspicion, 


BEVERAGES 
Shine On, Georgia Moon 


Moonshining has siphoned off $7 billion 
in liquor taxes in the past decade, the 
Licensed Beverage Industries, the trade 
association of legitimate distillers, com- 
plained last week. Moonshiners them- 
selves are lamenting their own losses to a 
new and formidable competitor, who does 
not have to worry about revenooers bust- 
ing up his stills. The competitor: Geor- 
gia’s Viking Distillery, which has brought 
out a go-proof corn whisky, Georgia 
Moon, that is just as throat-burning, 
stomach-churning and aggressively youth- 
ful (none older than 30 days) as its back- 
woods counterpart. The difference is that 
it bears the federal excise stamp. 

Viking, which has raised its sales from 
$700,000 in 1957 to $8,000,000 last year 
by aggressive selling, at first tried to cut 
into the lucrative moonshine market by 
selling Georgia Moon in the usual narrow- 
necked bottles (Brown-Forman also puts 
out a narrow-necked corn). But it had 
little success in bucking the ingrained 
habits of ‘shine drinkers, who like to 
drink out of Mason jars, the South’s tradi- 
tional moonshine container. After dicker- 
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